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GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A good many years ago I heard Sir William Osler speak in New Haven 
on the educational value of a medical society. In that address he emphasized 
such value as offering to its members “an encouragement in their days 
work, and a betterment of mind and methods.” This advantage also is seen 
in the Association of Medical Librarians, and I think all of our members ap- 
preciate it to a very full extent. 

Unfortunately, the hard times, the distance of the place of meeting and 
other engagements which cannot be broken, will prevent many of us from 
attending this coming meeting, but I trust that the association will increase 
in membership and strength year by year, so that its importance may be more 
widely felt. 

I am very sorry that some previous engagements will prevent me from 
making the trip to California, and I also regret that a serious operation in 
November, with a prior two months illness, has prevented somewhat my 
carrying out the duties of President as adequately as I otherwise would have 
wished. 

With best wishes for the success of the meeting. 

Walter R. Steiner. 


FOR THE ATTENTION OF MEMBERS 

The Hotel Mark Hopkins has been designated a headquarters for the 
Medical Library Association meeting in San Francisco. No doubt all members 
have received a letter from the management. The Hotel is situated on Nob 
Hill overlooking the city and the bay, yet but four minutes from the shops 
and theaters; it is the nearest hotel to the Lane Medical Library. Rates are 
$4.00 for single rooms and $6.00 for double rooms. It would be well to 
make reservations in advance. 

After reading the splendid program which Miss Louise Ophuls has ar- 
ranged every one should make a supreme effort to be present even at a sacri- 
fice; there will be many items of business to come before the Association 
which should not be decided by a few. 

Read the article by Dr. Leake and the one by the “San Francisco Con- 
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vention and Tourist Bureau” and see what you will miss if you are not there. 
Railroad rates are lower than ever before, so dig down in the bank account 
and take out enough for the trip. 


PROGRAM 
MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LANE MEDICAL LIBRARY, SAN FRANCISCO 
June 20-22, 1932 
MONDAY, JUNE 20th 











MorNING 
REGISTRATION 
Addresses of Welcome—Dr. W. Ophuls, Dean, Stanford University Medical 
School. 
Dr. Langley Porter, Dean, University of California Medical 
School. 


President’s Address—Dr. Walter R. Steiner, Hartford, Conn. 
Medical History of San Francisco—Dr. Emmet Rixford, San Francisco. 
Inspection of Library and Exhibit. 
Lunch as guests of Stanford University at the Special Diet Laboratory. 
AFTERNOON 
Business MEETING. 
EVENING 
Dinner at the Mark Hopkins Hotel—Speakers: Dr. Harris and Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles Singer. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 21st 
MorNING 
The State Medical Library—Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, Professor of Pharma- 
cology, University of California. 
The Place of Non-technical Literature in Medical Libraries—Miss Bertha B. 
Hallam, University of Oregon Medical Library, Portland. 
Informal Talk on the Anatomical Exhibit—Dr. Sanford Larkey, Librarian, 
University of California Medical Library. 
Medical Literature of Cuba—Mr. Nathan van Patten, Director of Libraries, 
Stanford University. 
Luncheon. 
AFTERNOON 
Inspection of San Francisco County Medical Building; University of 
California Medical School Library; Drive through the City, Park, Beach, and 
Presidio; Tea at Letterman Hospital Library. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22nd 
MorNING 
Unfinished and new business. 
AFTERNOON 
Visits to Stanford University and University of California at Berkeley 
(Please register for these trips). 
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SAN FRANCISCO WELCOMES THE MEDICAL 
LIBRARIANS’ CONVENTION 


By CHauNcey D. LEAKE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


It is a long way to San Francisco, Lut it is worth the trip. I can 
honestly testify in this manner, because I am not a Californian, but a Wis- 
consinite, removed from New Jersey. Consequently I know what the journey 
to San Francisco means to an easterner. And I still repeat that the trip is 
worth the effort. 


San Francisco should be especially interesting to medical librarians. 
The city is anxious to welcome you; it is honored by your coming, and it 
hopes to have some things to show you. Its medical background is not as 
glamorous nor as substantial as that of Boston, with its traditions of Holmes, 
Warren, Morton, and Bowditch; or as that of New York with its constant 
newness, and vastness, in medical schools, medical academies, and medical 
libraries; or as that of Philadelphia, with its revered College of Physicians and 
its precious collection of medical incunabula and other rarities; or as that of 
Baltimore with its great memorial to “Popsy” Welch (what could be better 
than a library?) ; or as that of Washington, with its incomparable but feder- 
ally neglected Army Medical Library, and the source of all our bibliographic- 
al and cataloguing joys and sorrows; or as that of Montreal, with its 
Bibliotheca Osleriana, placed by the “‘fitness of things” where it is at home 
and really appreciated; or as that of Cleveland, with it flourishing medical 
school and delightfully efficient library; or as that of Chicago, with its 
paradox of Gothic hospitals and medical schools and skyscraping Crerar 
library, or indeed as that of St. Louis, with its “Beaumont Room.” But it 
was from St. Louis that California’s first great physician and scientist, James 
G. Blake, came to San Francisco, which he learned to love so much that he 
could only bear for a short while to return to his native England to discuss 
his pioneer experiments on the action of digitalis, and his pioneer studies on 
the relationship between chemical constitution and physiological action, 
which by implication antedated and presupposed Mendelejeff’s periodic table 
of the elements. We hope that the medical librarians coming to San Fran- 
cisco in June will like the city as well as Blake. We will have a few things to 
show you. 


There is first, the Lane Medical Library, established by Levi Cooper 
Lane, and developed under the loving care of Dr. Emmet Rixford, now 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery at Stanford Medical School. The interesting 
story of the Lane Medical Library may best be told in Dr. Rixford’s own 
words (Bull. San Francisco Co. Med. Soc., Vol. 4, No. 11, p. 19, Nov., 
1931): 


“In my student days in Cooper Medical College, a room on the fourth floor, lined 
with almost empty book cases, was called the Library. It was furnished with two large 
green oil cloth covered tables on which rested in tumbled disorder, various out of date text 
books, Sajous’ Annual, a few odd numbers of current periodicals, and a decrepit Web- 
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ster’s dictionary. Is one of the cases was a sheep bound copy of the British Encyclopedia, 
in another a considerable series of New Sydenham Society’s publications, a valuable set of 
translations of medical classics purchased by the late Dr. Samuel O. L. Potter for the Col- 
lege. The books had such a habit of disappearing that the then librarian, Dr. Chas. H. 
Steele, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, locked up the: better books in the 
cases and the inquiring student had to get the key from the janitor to look into any 
of them. 


In those days the custom had grown up for each graduating class to make a present to 
the head janitor in recognition of various favors it had come within his power to do 
for members of the class. One class gave him a gold watch, another an arm chair. My 
class, 1891, proposed to give him a diamond ring. It struck some of us that a diamond 
ring was rather out of place on a janitor’s finger, so we proposed that it would be more 
fitting to express our gratitude to the institution impersonally by giving something to the 
College which might be looked upon as a monument to the class. 


The idea of the monument to the class “took,” but not without much opposition. We 
suggested that one of the greatest needs of the College was a library, so it was finally 
agreed to compromise, to double the assessment and to buy a garnet ring for the janitor and 
a set of books for the library. Choice fell on the then new two volume Atlas on skin 
diseases by Morrow, which we had specially bound in morocco with the names of the 
members of the class printed on a flyleaf. Amusing as it may seem, this was the real 
beginning of the College Library which after Dr. Lane’s death, we named in his honor...” 


Some of the interesting technical details of Lane Medical Library have 
already been discussed by George T. Clark, former Director of Libraries of 
Stanford University (Methods and Problems of Medical Education, 10th 
Ser., 185, Rockefeller Foundation, New York, 1928). At that time, the 
Library contained some 65,000 volumes and operated on an annual budget of 
$16,000. 

Lane Medical Library contains many valuable treasures. Its files of old 
medical journals are unusually: complete, and it has an exceptional collection 
of Latin-American medical material. Some of this is being subjected to 
current bibliographical study by Dr. Nathan Van Patten, Director of the 
Stanford University Libraries. Papers on the early medical bibliography 
of Mexico and Guatemala have already appeared. But it is in the special 
medical history section built around the collection of the late Dr. Ernest 
Seidel that Lane Medical Library has particular reason to be proud. Here 
may be found a wealth of rare incunabula, Arabian medical manuscripts, and 
original editions of great medical classics. This section is beautifully housed 
in a pleasant and commodious room, with a special librarian, and with every 
facility provided for comfortable study and use. Another notable special 
section at Lane Medical Library is the Adolf Barken collection of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otology, which is unusually well endowed, and as a result practical- 
ly complete. It is also most attractively housed. 

In comparison with Lane Medical Library the Library of the University 
of California Medical and Dental Schools is just a teaching collection. But 
it has many interesting features. Its 35,000 volumes are most compactly 
arranged by a cubicle system to afford ready accessibility and convenience in 
use. Its physical lay-out offers many suggestions for the development of 
the ordinary medical school library. Even in its violation of some of the 
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fundamental rules of library planning, it is interesting, because it works. Its 
management and design merit careful study because of its marked success in 
its fundamental purpose of attracting readers to use it. From a total staff 
and student body of about 450, it averages over 150 visits a day. It is 
specially strong in material relating to public health, and it is the work-shop 
for a flourishing department of medical history. 


_ Another matter, which may be of some interest to visiting medical librar- 
ians, is the recently established State Medical Library service, which will use 
the facilities of the University of California Medical School Library and 
probably also of the other medical libraries of the State. Both these libraries 
have engaged for some time in a packet library service designed to reach the 
practicing physicians in rural districts. This project will now be centralized 
under the State Medical Library in the University of California Medical 
School, with special funds to secure the material particularly needed and to 
assure its prompt and satisfactory distribution and availability. This effort 
was initiated by Dr. George Kress, Editor of California and Western Medi- 
cine, and has the enthusiastic support of the California Medical Society. 


In Berkeley, at the University of California, across the bay from San 
Francisco, there is the special medical science library, housed in the palatial 
Life Sciences Buildings. Here also fortunate visitors may sce the unique 
private collection of Dr. Herbert M. Evans, Professor of Anatomy, which 
includes all the truly great contributions in the history of science, all in 
original editions, and most sumptuously housed. Here is also Professor C. A. 
Kofoid’s notable private biological collection, with its Darwiniana. At the 
new student’s infirmary, the Ernest V. Cowell Memorial Hospital, one may 
note the experiment being made by Dr. Robert Legge to supply the sick with 
specially selected reading. In the main University Library there are several 
notable collections, especially the great Bancroft library relating to Spanish 
America. The University of California is a very beautiful place, and with 
its magnificent vistas of bay and hills will not be easily forgotten. 


Near Palo Alto, thirty miles south of San Francisco, are the imposing 
buildings of Stanford University, brilliant in the almost eternal sun-shine. 
There is housed the important Hoover War Library and other special collec- 
tions in the University Library. 


Visiting medical librarians will, of course, plan to see the extraordinary 
Huntington Library at Pasadena near Los Angeles. Here is what appears to 
be the largest collection of medical incunabula assembled at one place in 
America, if not in the world. The short-title catalogue recently issued indi- 
cates over 650 items. With the assistance of Dr. S. V. Larkey, Librarian of 
the University of California Medical School Libgary, a special exhibit of over 
18 cases is being arranged to illustrate the growth of English medical liter- 
ature from the introduction of printing to 1603. Every important item 
known relating to the subject and period is to be exemplified in this remark- 
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able exhibit. At Los Angeles there is the Barlow Medical Library, a most 
efficient and well used general collection. In this city is also the very great 
private collection of medical classics assembled with such surpassing judg- 
ment by Dr. LeRoy Crummer. It is impossible to indicate the richness of 
this library. In addition to a couple hundred medical incunabula and unique 
manuscripts, for example, Dr. Crummer possesses all known editions of 
Vesalius, Harvey, and Jenner. 


But let us get back to San Francisco. From the moment one enters the 
city through the portals of the famed Ferry Building with its great clock 
tower, one knows that San Francisco is a little different from any other city 
in the country. Although it has many of the external features of other cities 
in its buildings, its streets, and; its paraphernalia of commerce, it is on more 
and higher hills than Rome, and it boasts of more famous hotels, renowned 
restaurants, and bay windows than any other city in the country. But to its 
shame, less trees along its streets! The visitor in the commercial part of the 
city will be fascinated with the variety and charm of the shops, with the 
faint carnival spirit always present along Market Street (down which four 
trolley lines thunder sometimes four cars abreast), with the svelte stores 
on Post Street, especially the book shops, and with the fashionable women’s 
shops on Grant Avenue, which presently becomes the main street of the 
most celebrated Chinatown, and as gradually one of the chief streets in the 
Italian section. On the one hand is Telegraph Hill with the art colony and 
the Latin quarter skirting it and on the other is Nob Hill and Russian Hill 
where the great hotels and apartment houses cluster. The energetic pride of 
San Francisco may be sensed in the attractively developing Civic Center, 
where significantly enough the city is building a huge opera house to do 
fitting honor to one of its greatest joys. Nearby on one of the most attract- 
ive streets in the city is the Mission Dolores founded by the Spanish Fran- 
ciscans in 1776. Significant date: not only in the establishment of this na- 
tion, but as far as the Pacific Coast is concerned, keeping it for the Spaniards 
instead of the Russians and thus making it possible for the West coast to 
become a part of this country. A little west of the Mission are the Twin 
Peaks, a thousand feet above the sea level, from which one may obtain a 
gorgeous panorama of ocean, city, and surrounding country. Nearby is the 
amazing Golden Gate Park where one literally may find almost any kind 
of amusement from chess or bridge to horseracing and football. In the park 
are the buildings of the California Academy of Sciences containing a notable 
natural history exhibit and an attractive aquarium. Beside this is the famous 
Shakespeare Garden. The De Young Museum of Industrial Art is in Golden 
Gate Park while the Palace of Legion of Honor, the very beautiful museum 
of Fine Arts, is in Lincoln Park close to the famous Cliff House and the Seal 
Rocks. After watching the sealions in their natural surroundings one may 
motor five miles along the ocean on the highway to the zoo and the entrance 
to the Skyline Boulevard. To see the Golden Gate in the manner designated 
by its name one must look out from the region about the University campus 
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in Berkeley at sunset, but in the great military reservation of the Presidio 
in San Francisco one may inspect the gate close at hand and try to discover 
if its hinges creak. 


San Francisco is truly a city of romance and adventure. Whoever visits 
it in this spirit will be sure to be thrilled by it. Even the prosaic traveler 
stopping but for purely business reasons cannot help but be won by its 
attractiveness. For those of us who love the profession of medicine and its 
literature San Francisco may have a few special attractions but it is certain 
to hold our interest anyway just as a lovely city. 











SAN FRANCISCO—THE CITY BY THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco is not only one of the world’s most beautiful and fasci- 
nating cities, it is also the center from which nine-tenths of California’s 
scenic wonders can be most easily reached. 

Within a few hours’ easy journey by train, stage or car are most of 
the places which tourists come thousands of miles to see. 

Yosemite lies due east, and can be easily reached in seven hours by auto- 
mobile or train. Monterey Peninsula—one of the finest strips of sea coast in 
the world—is three and one-half hours by train to the south. The giant 
redwoods begin right in San Francisco’s suburbs, at Muir Woods, and can be 
visited in half a day’s excursion. 

Lake Tahoe, at the summit of the Sierra, is an easy night’s or day’s run 
by train or a short detour en route or returning. Shasta, Lassen, Sequoia 
National Parks, the Redwood Empire, the wine-grape valleys, Stanford and 
California Universities, Luther Burbank’s Gardens, Jack London’s Valley 
of the Moon—all are within the circle of San Francisco excursions, requiring 
from a few hours to a day or two. 


ONE OF THE WorLpD’s TRULY COSMOPOLITAN CITIES 


San Francisco is famous for its gay spirit, its Chinatown, its beaches, its 
picturesque waterfront, its flavor of Asia and the sea, its French and Italian 
restaurants, its Parisian touch. Not so many realize that it is also the business 
capital of the West and a seaport known and loved in many a city of Asia 
and Central America and the islands of the Pacific. Here is the financial 
center of the Coast, the home of the great corporations that dominate 
Western business, the seat of banking, insurance, commercial and industrial 
enterprises that function from Chile to Alaska and from Salt Lake City to 
Shanghai and Singapore. 


A Town To Piay IN 


From the days of the Gold Rush, San Francisco has believed in laughter 
and good living. People on the strects are happy and cordial. They smile 
easily. Good feeling and high spirits are in the air. You can’t feel down- 
hearted when you breathe the city’s bracing sea-tang and see its hills rising 
in the sparkling sun above the blue Bay. 

For scenic beauty, few places in the world can excel San Francisco 
itself. A tour of the city can be made as exciting and as filled with surprises 
as a first visit to some picturesque foreign town. The Presidio military 
reservation, founded by the Spanish in 1776, is one of the largest and most 
beautiful army posts in the country. Golden Gate Park is known around 
the world. The Ocean Beach and Cliff House with its seal rocks, the public 
golf courses of Lincoln Park overlooking the Golden Gate, the eminences of 
Russian and Telegraph Hills, the quaint cable cars on the steeper streets, 
the picturesque foreign quarters, the glowing flower stands lining the curbs 
in the shopping district—all of these provide endless entertainment and 
diversion. 
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LURE OF THE SHIPS 


Business and cultural metropolis of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco is 
first of all a great sea-port. In scenic grandeur, its great land-locked harbor 
ranks with Rio, Naples, and Constantinople. To visit the waterfront, only 
a few minutes from the hotel and business section, is to feel one’s self in 
touch with many strange far-off lands. You will see ships arrive and depart 
from Asia and the south seas, for Latin America and Europe. You will hear 
strange tongues, see strange faces, smell the spice and fruits of the tropics, 
watch endless bales of raw silk swung from the hold of a great trans- 
Pacific liner. San Francisco is the gateway to the Hawaiian Islands, with 
frequent sailings via famous de luxe liners. San Francisco is the center from 
which American travelers, American ideas, and American goods are carried 
to the hundreds of millions of awakening peoples inhabiting the great Pacific 
Basin. Here the Orient and South Seas discharge their treasures. On these 
docks pile copra from the South Seas and Philippines, silks and teas from 
Japan and China, coffee and bananas from Central America, peasant ware 
from Spain and Italy. 


Paciric AREA’s TREASURE-HousE OF ART 


For eighty years the people of the Western Slope and of the Pacific 
Islands have looked to San Francisco for entertainment and instruction. 
Today traveling Europeans are amazed by the treasures of its galleries, the 
excellence of its great orchestra, the vitality and stir of its cultural life. 
The palace of the Legion of Honor, a beautiful white marble replica of the 
famous Paris original, occupying a magnificent site commanding the Golden 
Gate and the open Pacific, holds priceless collections. So does the M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum in Golden Gate Park, and the beautiful California 
School of Fine Arts on Russian Hill. San Francisco has always been beloved 
by the stage, and its many theatres offer a variety of fare throughout the 
year. 


You’Lt FEEL aT HoME 


The City is a paradise for those who enjoy good food. There are liter- 
ally thousands of restaurants and their rates are surprisingly low. Food is 
important in San Francisco. Restaurateurs are artists as well as business 
men. Many are well-loved town characters. Around the corner from the 
big hotels are Italian and French restaurants famous for a soup, a salad, a 
specially-prepared sea-food served with care and pride at low prices. You 
can dine in China, Russia, Japan, Sweden, France, Spain, Italy or Germany 
by merely calling a taxi or walking a few blocks through streets rich in 
reminders that this is a great cosmopolitan sea-port. For five-cents you ride 
to the Beach, and lunch or dine with surf pounding outside and nothing 
between you and Asia except the Pacific and a few islands. Or you can 
mount Telegraph Hill, rising steep between the docks and the Latin Quarter, 
and sit at tables commanding a superb expanse of blue salt water and en- 
circling mountains. San Franciscans themselves like to go to Fisherman’s 
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Wharf, where the Madonna-blue boats bob with the tide, and dine in Italy on 
fresh caught sea-food. The Bay, the Golden Gate, and Mt. Tamalpais look 
on you there. 


SAN FRANCISCO’s CHINATOWN 


Is world famous. Here are more dazzling displays of objects of art, 
silks, china and curious knick-knacks than are to be found in cities of China 
itself. Here also are the two largest Chinese theaters outside of China, play- 
ing the weird dramas of Cathay with Chinese orchestras and every touch 
complete. 


SAN FRANCIsco’s DIsTINCTIVE CLIMATE 


In the summer it is America’s coolest city—the warm California sun 
tempered by sea breezes and an opalescent reminder of sea mist which often 
takes the form, toward evening of billowing white fog bringing the breath 
of the sea. 

Yet no circumstantial description of San Francisco can account for its 
peculiar appeal to the visitor without taking into account a certain atmos- 
phere of romance and charm that is instantly felt and that proves invariably 
winning to the stranger. It is compounded of the unusual physical setting 
and climate, of the happy, healthy people, of the high hills and stunning 
vistas, of the foreign settlements and the Oriental flavor, and also of a long 
tradition of stirring and romantic days, from the Spanish down through 
the Forty-niners to the bonanza kings of the Comstock Lode, the builders of 
our first transcontinental railroad, and the more recent generation that built 
a great modern city on the ruins of the old. 

We invite you to visit San Francisco on the occasion of the Medical 
Library Association convention, June 20-22. You'll enjoy San Francisco, 
and suggest that you take advantage of this opportunity to see some of 
California’s scenic wonders. 
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A CHECK LIST OF ANATOMICAL BOOKS ILLUSTRATED 
WITH CUTS WITH SUPERIMPOSED FLAPS 


By LERoy CruMmMer, M. D., Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Several years ago, after a rather exhaustive study, I made two reports 
on early anatomical fugitive sheets in the “Annals of Medical History,” 
Vol. 5, No. 3; Vol. 7, No. 1. Since then, from time to time, additional 
sheets have been reported to me, and others have appeared in the catalogs of 
second hand book dealers. With this additional information, certain of my 
conclusions have been verified, but corrections are needed on some other 

oints. 
. For instance, careful comparison of the Gruninger block Skeletons (Class 
I, Variant B, Fugitive Sheets) shows that several changes were made in the 
block at various times, most of which have to do with the pelvic bones as 
some show an open sacra iliac foramen and others do not. 

In discussing the Adam and Eve plates dated 1539 (Class 2), I ad- 
vanced the idea that since so many different woodcutters produced similar 
sheets in 1539, there must have been a master model of an earlier date. That 
this is undoubtedly correct is shown by an offer I received from a prominent 
bookdealer who described two sheets, that is, an Adam, and Eve set, printed 
in Strassburg by Heinrich Vogtherr in 1538. This traces the idea back at 
least one year, but does not, of course, exclude the possibility that there were 
still earlier examples. I have also acquired an Adam and Eve set undated 
but showing entirely different treatment and arrangement from any of the 
other sheets, which in turn may be earlier than any of the dated sheets, 
although I doubt it. 

I stated in my report that I thought it was probably an accident that the 
Adam and Eve set “Nosce te Ipsum” was found bound up in the 1552 
Geminius. Since that time I have seen several copies of this book, and all but 
one have contained this early English plate, in which the male and female 
figures are found on the same sheet sitting on a bench in a typical Hollywood 
bathroom. This sheet was reprinted in France and as late as the 17th 
century in England. 

There has also come to light a set of the Shonbornio set (three sheets) 
dated 1573. This makes the appearance of this series earlier than has at any 
time been believed and this is important since it makes the portrait of Vesalius 
practically contemporary. Numerous plates of the Adam and Eve type of 
varying dates have been reported, and a particularly interesting one printed 
in French. 

While engaged in this study, the analagous idea of anatomical books 
illustrated by means of woodcuts with super imposed flaps was frequently 
encountered. Such illustrations were particularly interesting to the late 
Professor George E. Huntington of Columbia, who at that time, was making 
a translation and study of Berengarius. Unfortunately, his work has never 
been published, nor are his notes accessible, and there is very little to be 
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found in the literature concerning such cuts, so I thought perhaps a check 
list with a few notes of the books illustrated in this way might be of interest 
to librarians and others. 

This idea of superimposed flaps in illustrations did not originate, of 
course, in the works on anatomy, but was used much earlier in books on 
astrology and cosmography. In fact, such books were printed as early as 
1485. For example, Johan Muller’s “Calendarium” Radolt, 1485, has a 
diagram with movable parts and even with a metallic pointer. 

Vesalius seems to have adopted the idea of superimposed flaps from 
the earliest fugitive sheets, for he provides for such illustrations in both the 
“Fabrica” and the “Epitome.” As far as I have been able to learn this is the 
first use in anatomy and may be summarized as follows: 

“Andreas Vesali Bruxellensis, Scholae Medicorum Patauinae 
professoris, de Humani corporis fabrica libri septem. 
Cum Caesarae Maiest. Galliarum Regis, ac Senatus Veneti gratia & 
priuilegio, ut in diplomatis corundem continetur. 
IN FINE: Basileae, ex Officina Joannis Oporini, 
Anno salutis reparatae MD. XLIIII, Mense Junio.” 

The venous cut appears at p. 314, and bound in between pages 315-316 
is a double sheet having illustrations of the extra organs to be cut out and 
superimposed. This page is sometimes folded one way and sometimes an- 
other, but at the top of the page are directions for cutting out the smaller 
illustrations and superimposing them upon the vein figure printed at page 
314. Dr. Alfred Hellman of New York, has the only copy of the “Fabrica” 
I have ever seen in which this has been done. 

The same diagrams are to be found in the three direct and subsequent 
editions of Vesalius, 1555, at page 505, verso blank, and the sheet with the 
smaller cuts for superimposing is not paginated, but carries the signature 
X-2. In the 1568 edition, the vein figure appears at p. 318, and the sheet 
with the smaller cuts follows p. 320, unpaginated and without signatures. 
In the 1604 edition, the figure appears at page 318, and the sheet with the 
smaller cuts follows page 320, unpaginated and without signatures. In the 
1725 two volume edition, this same sheet appears larger and folded and in- 
serted at page 616, and the sheets upon which are printed the smaller cuts 
carry the same page number, 616. 

While the page containing these cuts in the “Fabrica” is part of the 
pagination and signatures, and therefore difficult to use without mutilating 
the book, the “Epitome” presents an entirely different arrangement, and in 
this, Vesalius undoubtedly meant his directions to be followed for the two 
pages containing the figures to be cut up and superimposed on the larger 
illustrations showing the venous system are unnumbered and not contained 
in the signatures. However, most of the illustrations in the “Epitome” are 
drawn to scale and these smaller figures could just as well be superimposed 
upon the Adam and Eve figures, or in fact, upon most of the muscle figures. 
The Latin “Epitome” was issued to serve as wall charts for anatomical 
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demonstration and is supposed to have been issued simultaneously with the 
“Fabrica” and has the following collation: 

“Andrea Vesalii Bruxellensis, Scholae Medicorum Patauinae 
professoris, suorum de Humani corporis fabrica liborum Epitome. 
Cum Caesarea Maiest. Gallarum Regis, ac Senatus Veneti gratia & 
priuilegio, ut in diplomatis corundem continetur. IN FINE: (F.M.) 
Basileae, ex Officina Joannis Oporino, Anno M.D. XLIIII. Mense 
Junio. 

Elephant folio; 14 unnum. Il.A-m signatures; 2 ll without signatures. 

It is reported that there was a copy of the “Epitome” with the figures 
so arranged and printed on vellum in the Library at Louvain. 

The “Epitome” was almost immediately translated into German by 
Torinus and issued slightly later also in sheets. There is only a slight in- 
crease in the text, but because of the greater amount of space occupied by 
the German type, it required 17 folios instead of 14 in the Latin original. 
Even so, there seems to have been a failure to exactly gauge the number 
of folios needed, and so Torinus utilized this extra space for 13 additional 
cuts from the Fabrica. The blocks by this time had begun to show con- 
siderable evidence of use, so that this edition is not nearly as well printed nor 
as attractive in appearance as the Latin edition. The German issue appeared 
in sheets in 1543, under the following title: 

“Von des menschen corpers Anatomy, ein kurtzer aber vast 
nutzer Aussung auss D. Andree Vesalii von Brussell Bucheren, von 
ihm selbs in Latein beschriben und Durch D. Albanum Torinum 
verdolmetscht. IN FINE: Gedruckt zu Basel bey Johann Herpst, 
ge nant Oporino, und vollendet am neunten tag des Augstmona 
nach der berburt Chiristi im MD.XLIII, Jar. 

Folio; 17ff. In sheets (14x19) as issued. The figures on the 
last two folios have been cut out and mounted in the proper place. 

The imitations of the combined “Fabrica” and “Epitome” as described 
and classified by de Fyfer (Class C) however, did not take over this idea, 
and the page of the smaller illustrations is not to be found in the editions of 
Geminius or Valverde, nor indeed in any of the editions containing the com- 
bined elements of Geminius and Valverde printed during the next one hun- 
dred years in the low countries. 

Chronologically, the next of such books is the anatomy of Thurneisser, 
who was one of the magnificent adventurous quacks of the 16th century. 
Originally trained as a goldsmith, he was one of the first promoters, if not 
the original inventor, of the gold brick swindle. Caught at this game at 
the age of 27, he was forced to flee from Ge many to England; then later 
as a mining prospector and mine manager, he wandered over much the same 
territory as that covered earlier by Paracelsus, and during such journeys, 
undoubtedly, studied the same sources of household medicine as had Para- 
celsus. A few years later, he settled in Berlin, where he assumed to be a 
physician. Medically, a true follower of Paracelsus, in addition to his pros- 
perous medical practice, he also conducted “beauty parlors” and sold cos- 
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metics of all kinds. He is said to have acquired millions from this business 
combination, but perhaps more important to the historian of medicine, he 
succeeded in winning a foothold in one of the monasteries of Berlin, where he 
established a private press for which he even cast his own type. His 
alphabet, although beautiful in appearance when considered singly, col- 
lectively made a most unattractive page. He issued numerous books of the 
same type as those of Paracelsus, with grandiloquent title and involved 
phraseology, but for the present purpose, the most important and interesting 
was one having anatomical illustrations with superimposed flaps. 

The large figures show the entire body both male and female appearing 
in two forms of the same figure. In one, there is but one superimposed 
flap, but on the replicas there may be 12 or 13 flaps showing in turn each 
layer as met with in the proper dissection. In addition many of the smaller 
cuts of the individual organs have a single flap, and throughout the book, 
half sheets of some proposed classification are tipped in. Each of these 
tricks of illustration make it difficult to detect defects in the book, so it is 
worth while to add here a complete collation of a perfect copy especially as 
this collation was done by one of the most learned bibliophiles of later years, 
the late Mr. Wilfred M. Voynich. 


“Das ist Confirmatio Concertationis, oder ein Bestettigung dess 
Jenigen so Streittig, Haderig oder Zenckisch ist, wie dann auss un- 
verstandt der Neuwe und vor unerhorte erfindung der aller Nutz- 
licheste (n) und Menschlichen gestlecht der Notturftigesten kunst 
dess Harnnprobirens ein zeitlang gewst ist. Welcher Kunst Grundt 
und Fundament hierin durch den Inventorem Leonharten Thur- 
neisser zum Thurn Churfurstischen Brandenburgischen bestalten 
Leibs Medicum ausfuerlich sampt beweislicher Erkantnus dess 
gantzen Menschlichen Corpels auch desselbigen Eusserlicher und 
Interlicher Gliedern zufellen, gebresten, Kranckheitten und deren 
ursachen. 


In grauwen Closter (By the Author) Berlin, 1576. 


Folio. Goth. type. 6 //. 106 Il. (numbered 107) with sign, 
Title in red and black; woodcut device on title; on Fol. Sign. 3, 
woodcut portrait of the author; between fol. 6-7 pasted printed 
posed parts; between folios 30-31 large folding sheet containing 
woodcut of male figure with twelve movable parts. Fol. 35 recto, 
slip; on Fol. 28 full-page woodcut of male figure with two superim- 
full page woodcut of female figure with two movable parts. Be- 
tween folios 37-38 large folding sheet containing another woodcut 
of female figure with fourteen superimposed flaps; between folios 
64-5 pasted printed slip; between folios 85-6 double page sheet 
with woodcuts of urine scales and all verso weights; on verso of 
folio 105 woodcut with one movable part and on folio 106 wood- 
cut with one movable part: Numerous anatomical and other wood- 
cuts throughout text: 
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The antomy shown is partly Vesalian and partly pre-Vesalian. The cut 
of the pregnant uterus shows one notable change from the earlier illustra- 
tions—the foetus is shown through the window of the uterus and has the 
back toward the front. 

Perfect copies of this book are very rare but the book is so important 
from the standpoint of anatomy, printing and method of illustration, that 
wherever possible a medical library should have a copy with at least one of 
the anatomical figures even if quite incomplete otherwise. 

The next book to show this form of illustration was George Bartisch: 

Optholomogia; das ist Augendienst. 

Dresden, Matthew Stockel, 1583. 

Folio; 28 /]. 274pp. 8 Il. Printers mark last leaf. Armorial cut on title. 

86 full page woodcuts, those at F-5 and F-8 having superimposed flaps. 

By this date the religious revolution of Luther had become wide spread 
and our author seems to have been an ardent follower of his teachings and 
most familiar with biblical text as he gives many quotations from the old 
testament showing disease as a punishment for sin; from the new testament 
many exhortations to attempt to remedy these diseases as a duty to one’s 
self and to his patients, so that the text is replete with biblical quotations 
justifying the healing by physicians. The book itself contains 86 full page 
woodcuts drawn by the author and cut by some unidentified artist. Among 
these are two with superimposed flaps. On the recto of folio 5 is depicted 
a head, seen from the top, the upper flap showing the curly-haired scalp, the 
next flap the skull with the blood vessels, the third shows the skull with 
commisures, the 4th and Sth flaps are cross sections of the brain at various 
levels, while the basic print represents the cavity of the skull with the cere- 
bellum and optic tract and other structures of the base of the brain. There 
is a page and a half of explanatory text. On Folio 8, verso, the central 
figure is a lateral view of the eye with five flaps and another drawing serving 
as the base. This has 214 pages of explanatory text. 

This book is only comparatively rare and should form the basis of 
any collection on ophthalmology. It is really the first book dealing with the 
subject in anything like a systematic manner, and the illustrations, particu- 
larly those showing the various types of cataract demonstrate the very rich 
experience of the author. 

About the year 1600, the family of Schenck von Grafenburg wrote so 
many books that in output they almost rivaled the encyclopedists of the 
later Paris school. At about this same time the old theories and doctrines of 
astrology were about overcome, but there was one thing that caused the 
astrologic physician the greatest difficulty, and this was the occasional birth 
of monsters, and each such example of teratology which occurred called for 
a detailed clinical report, usually made in broadside form with illustrations, 
and many authors, among them Pare, had gathered together such reports and 
put them together with illustrations in the hope of finding the underlying 
rule or cause so it is not surprising that one of the Schenks, this time George 
Johan, a son, should have written a book on monsters. Less important per- 
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haps than his “Biblia iatrica”, which still remains one of the best medical 
bibliographies published up to this time, his Monstrorum Historia Memor- 
abilis, Monstrosa Humanorum partium Miracla, etc. Frankfurt, 1609.” 

This is an interesting piece of work. The first plate represents a 
monster with head and face concealed by a superimposed flap representing 
the traditional cowl. This flap is lightly attached so that it may be found 
missing in many copies of this work, but it is required for a perfect collation 
of the book. 

Marco Auerlio Severino of Naples, whose fame rests today mostly 
upon his early expressed ideas concerning comparative anatomy, was a most 
voluminous writer, and most of his books were considered of such im- 
portance that they were frequently reprinted. Among his many works was 
one dealing with bleeding under the title: 

“Selio Phlebotome Castigata sive de venae salvatrellae usu & absu 

Censore.”” Amsterdam, 1645. 

This book was reprinted at Hanover in 1654 and many times later. 
It is illustrated with many full page copperplates inserted in the text, and 
not a part of the pagination, and the first of these, that of the venous 
system, has a superimposed flap representing the entire portal circulation 
including a particularly good representation of the spleen. I have not had 
an opportunity to check as to whether this illustration occurs in any of the 
other editions except that of 1654 which is the one in my library. 

Of all anatomical books of this type, undoubtedly the most carefully 
planned and executed was: 

“Catoptrum Microcosmicum suis aere incisic visionibus splendens. . . 

Joannis Remmelin, Augusburg, 1619.” 

It was also the most popular of these books if popularity can be meas- 
ured in terms of wide distribution and frequent editions. This was the first 
authorized edition. 

There was an unauthorized edition printed probably at Ulm in 1613, 
and according to Douglas, this particular edition may have been reprinted 
once or twice before Remmelin decided to acknowledge an edition by put- 
ting his name on the title page. These earlier editions have caused much 
confusion because the name of the printer Stephan Michelsprecher is more 
prominent than that of the author, especially since the book is said to have 
been issued without a proper title page. The coppers were engraved by Lucas 
Killian, using as far as I can determine nothing but the burin, and not having 
recourse to etched lines or aquatint to reproduce the shadows and per- 
spective. 

New and unrecorded editions are frequently noted in the booksellers 
catalogs, so that it is quite impossible to determine even the exact number of 
editions. Pfeilstucker (Sudhoff’s Archiv. fur Geschichte der Medicin. v. d. 22, 
Heft. 2, 1929) has attempted to give a list of the known editions. In this, 
he includes three Latin, five German, two Dutch, and one English editions, 
and the famous Verona edition of which I will speak later, but unfortunately, 
he includes also the von Hellwig editions, which have no more to do with 
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the original Remmelin than Valverde or Geminius imitations with the 
original Vesalius. It would be most interesting and really worth while to 
have an opportunity to compare two or more copies of each of these editions 
to study the necessary changes which must have taken place in the original 
plates during the one hundred years they were in use. Comparison of these 
plates for reworking or perhaps even the re-engraving of a new set of plates, 
in other words, the states made so much of by the print collectors, would 
undoubtedly give much information otherwise unobtainable. This is how- 
ever far from the intent of this check list, which must be limited to the first 
Latin and other editions of extreme interest, the English and the final 
counterfeit published at Verona in 1754. 

The first authorized edition, 1619, consists of an allegorical title page 
with a portrait of the author on verso, and 24pp. of text, with three plates 
included in the pagination. Plate 1 has the male and female figures facing 
each other at the sides, while below is represented the abdomen with the 
pregnant uterus. In addition, there are two other figures with superimposed 
flaps, and the rest of the space is taken up by cuts showing anatomical detail 
and a few allegorical figures. Plate 2, represents the male figure in great de- 
tail with some eight flaps; the skull with superimposed flaps below, and like- 
wise anatomical details and certain cuts of religious significance. The third 
plate representing the female figure with similar use of the remainder of the 
plate. It is said that it required two extra plates to print the flaps applied 
so carefully and exactly to the fundamental print. There are four pages of 
text with the usual highly laudatory dedications, and fifteen pages of explan- 
ation of the manner and use of the plates, and four pages, one folding, serve 
to define the index letters cut upon the copperplates. Similar to Bartisch, 
the text has sufficient arguments on controversal religious points to make 
the book of theological as well as medical interest. 

In some unknown way the original coppers or perhaps only a set of the 
prints wandered to London, and were used in “A Survey of the Microcosm 
or the Anatomy of the Bodies of Man and Woman,” etc. 1702, with the 
name of Michael Spacher displayed prominently on the title page, with an 
additional statement that the work had been corrected by Clopton Havers, 
M. D., F. R. S., of Haversian canal fame. This period was a time of almost 
complete dishonesty among London publishers, and in view of the many 
tricks and experiments resorted to by the various printing houses, it is now 
extremely difficult to know whether Havers had anything whatever to do 
with the edition, and it may well have been a mere speculation on the part 
of the publisher. The book itself remains one of the rarest of the numerous 
editions of Remmelin’s work. 

Copperplates during the 17th and 18th century seem in many instances 
to have been the means of barter and exchange between the various book- 
sellers in various towns, and in many cases a whole set of copperplates 
turned up in the most unexpected places illustrating a text far removed 
from the idea of the plates. Such seems to have been the fate of the Remme- 
lin plates which were used in books printed in at least a dozen cities during the 
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17th century, only finally to be found illustrating a work attributed to Pic- 
colhomini and published in Verona at the expense of Gabriel Julius de Ferrara, 
1754. Piccolhomini was a celebrated anatomist of Ferrara who contributed 
a single book with very poor illustrations published in 1586. The publisher 
of this edition seems not to have understood the reason for the two extra 
coppers so that there are eight plates instead of 3, the additional 5 showing 
only the smaller cuts of the original edition and even some of the super- 
imposed flaps pasted on blank paper separately as was the case in the von 
Hellwig editions to be considered later. 

In the posthumously published ‘“‘de Homine” of Des Cartes, an imitation 
Elzevir published at Leiden in 1662, there are many points of typographical 
interest. The book is illustrated both with woodcuts and copperplates and 
many of the copperplates are printed upon a page which also shows letter 
press, 2 most difficult mechanical procedure from every standpoint. 

“Renatus Des Cartes de Homine figuris et Latinitate donatus a 

Florentine Scuyl. .... 

Lugduni Batavorum, 1662. 

4to. 18/1. 122pp. 60 illustrations, of which 42 are copperplates and 

the balance woodcuts. 

It is quite generally known that the copperplate illustrating the heart 
has two superimposed flaps. For delicacy, accuracy and attention to detail, 
this is probably the finest example of superimposed flap to be found in 
medical literature, and further presents a feature not to be found as far 
as I know in any other illustrations of this type, since both front and back 
of the plates show details of marvelously executed copperplate engravings; 
in other words, when the flaps are lifted, the details shown on the inside are 
just as accurate as the details showing with the flap in position. These two 
flaps represent windows cut in the right and left ventricle and when the 
flaps are down the anterior wall of the heart is shown, but when lifted, the 
finest detail of the mitral and tricuspid valve is represented, marked out ex- 
actly as in a class demonstration of the same organ today, by large pins 
inserted through all of the valvular orifices indicating the direc- 
tion of the blood stream. This plate is inserted between signatures A-4 and 
B, and superficially is an exact copy of figure 1 printed with the same indices 
as above mentioned on page 6, but in this illustration there are no flaps. 

There is however in this edition of Des Cartes a second engraving hav- 
ing a superimposed flap, which I have never seen mentioned in the descrip- 
tions of this book. On folio 118, Figure LIV, a cut shows the base of the 
brain upon which there is a tiny flap also engraved on both sides, covering 
the way from the 3rd to the 4th ventricle. This flap is so small that it 
can very easily be lost, or even overlooked, and it is attached by such a nar- 
row margin that it can easily become detached and lost. Exactly the same 
details are to be found in the next edition of “de Homine” printed at Louvain 
for Hackina in 1664, but in the several subsequent editions of this book 
which I have seen, the copperplate illustrations are all replaced by woodcuts, 
and none of the copies I have examined have these two cuts with the 
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superimposed flaps. 

In 1720, there was issued at Frankfurt and Leipzig, a poor copy of 
Remmelin’s book, the authorship this time attributed to Christoph von 
Hellwig. This seems also to have been a family affair, as it was edited by 
Theodore Andreas von Hellwig, son of the supposed author, and another son, 
Johan Gottlieb, published an edition in the same town in the year 1744. 
Mortimer Frank who adds this edition in a note to his translation of Choulant, 
does not give the date of the first edition, but speaks of the two editions by 
the sons which appeared under the title, ‘““Nosce te ipsum vel antomicum 
vivum.” The plates are all reversed (mirror copies) of Remmelin, and 
while spoken of as engravings, they seem to have been done with the needle 
rather than the burin and therefore should properly be described as etchings. 
The work is very badly done and the plates are cut up so that both the large 
and smaller figures are cut out and mounted. This is likewise true of the 
smaller cuts, so that there are eight instead of three plates. The text has 
been modified in such a way that all the von Hellwig editions are somewhat 
differently arranged and have such material changes that they cannot be 
considered as editions of Remmelin as classified by Pfeilstucker, but must be 
considered independently. 

This list by no means exhausts the anatomical books illustrated in this 
way. Choulant mentions an Englishman, Edward William Tuson, who pub- 
lished two books early in the 19th century, with cuts having superimposed 
flaps and somewhere I have seen a magnificant edition of the mystic Behman, 
also illustrated in this manner, and I presume there are also others. There 
seems to have been a constant tendency to return to this type of illustration, 
but not with any marked degree of success as has been proven. 

Up to a few years ago, in most print and book shops there was to be 
found a portfolio of original artist drawings and among these sketches, it 
was not uncommon to find red chalk drawings of anatomical detail, copied 
in many instances from Cousin, Genga or Cesio, and in some instances drawn 
from life. In such portfolios, | found in two instances, specimans attempt- 
ing to carry out the idea of superimposed flaps. In one merely the arm was 
shown with each muscle drawn to be put in the proper place and the tabs 
were most accurately attached. In another instance, there were twenty 
plates covering the entire anatomy of the human body with this idea carried 
out. In none of these anatomical illustrations with superimposed plates is to 
be found the beauty and accuracy of the colored plates in the numerous 
English books on landscape gardening published so frequently during the 
last half of the 18th century. 

Even today such attempts are common and in the window display of at 
least half of the surgical supply houses are to be found highly colored 
manikins made up of numerous flaps which when lifted display in succession 
the underlying anatomical areas and even the abdominal and thoracic organs 
displayed in a similar way. 

I have in my library a students note book on an anatomical course 
illustrated with many full page drawings in aquarelle in which superimposed 
flaps were used to enhance the detail of the drawings of the pelvis. 
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THE COMPARATIVE COST OF MEDICAL JOURNALS 
By ALFrep L. Rosert, Mepicar LiBRARIAN, AND Hans H.SCHALTENBRAND 


The Library of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University has made a study of the cost of its medical journals during 1930- 
1931. This was done in order to ascertain the cause of yearly deficits in its 
budget, which always occurred in the appropriations for subscriptions to 
periodicals. No difficulties were ever experienced with the allowances for 
American, British or French journals, but the estimates for German period- 
icals were frequently inaccurate due to the lack of reliable information con- 
cerning the number of volumes to be issued per year. 

As is well known, the majority of German medical publications are priced 
per part or per volume when issued, and the number of volumes printed 
annually is gauged by the capacity of subscribers to absorb the output with- 
out too much indignation og open protest. It may also be truthfully stated 
that the prices of German journals are made, not always according to the 
cost of production, but in direct proportion to the known number of sub- 
scribers for each journal. In confirmation of this statement, witness the 
German publishers’ reply (*) to the protest of the American Library Asso- 
ciation against the increased cost of German periodicals, in which publishers 
caution libraries against cancellation of orders, because any decrease in the 
number of subscriptions will lead to an increase of prices for the remaining 
subscribers. 

It is most unfortunate that the German publishers do not adopt the 
custom established by other nations of having fixed annual subscription 
rates as a guide for subscribers, and lower prices as an inducement to in- 
crease circulation. They could very easily regulate both production and 
price rates if they desired and thereby eliminate the causes for general com- 
plaint. Yet they prefer to issue periodic excuses for their extravagant 
charges, and tell us repeatedly of their efforts to induce cooperation between 
editors and writers as to the necessity of writing briefer articles. 

(*) American Library Association, Bulletin, vol. 26, page 44, 1932. 

All medical librarians know that no results of any such cooperation 
have as yet appeared; on the contrary, statistics show yearly increases in 
cost and even the volume of production. Individual subscribers here and 
abroad have resented this apparently indifferent attitude of German pub- 
lishers, and many have cancelled their subscriptions because of the drain 
on their private resources. In fact so few libraries and physicians in Ger- 
many can afford to subscribe that one might be led to believe that these ex- 
pensive journals are mainly published for the benefit and edification of 
foreign readers. ‘The chief victims of the procedure are the medical 
libraries to which doctors now hopefully look for their reading matter. The 
librarian with limited resources endeavors to keep his files as complete as 
possible but soon discovers that his funds are exhausted, and that he must 
cancel other orders to keep his journal sets intact. While looking into the 
cause of the deficit he finds that the German publishers have issued numer- 
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ous supplementary volumes during the year, such as Festchriften, Ergin- 
zungsbade, Sonderhafte, Beihefte, Abhandlungen, etc., thereby adding to the 
cost of subscriptions. Some of these supplementary parts have hardly any 
relation to the journals they are supposed to supplement, and catalogers have 
a trying time of it attempting to record their contents and to fit them into 
the sets where they belong. 

Of course the desire to publish everything in sight is probably general 
today. The psychological cause may be the universal competition for 
priority or prestige and the consequent livelihood either ensures. Neverthe- 
less, one cannot fail to be aware of the inordinate amount of undigested 
matter printed, the unfinished work prematurely published, and the many 
repetitions due to uncorrelated investigations. The volume and scope of 
medical literature, excluding these irrelevant efforts, are so enormous as to 
make it almost impossible for the teacher or investigator to be well read, even 
in his own field and about his own subject. Where, then, shall he find the 
time to follow those mental wanderings not directly pertiment to his work? 

He could at least receive some encouragement from the publishers of 
German literature, who control the medical press of their country, employ 
its editors and pay for the papers printed in the medical journals. The re- 
muneration of authors, we understand, varies from ten to sixty cents per 
page. Of course we do not begrudge this fee to the writer in view of the 
many difficulties under which he has to live and do his research work. The 
fact is mentioned merely to show that the publisher alone is master of the 
situation. We suspect too that the editors have not the freedom necessary 
to select critically the papers offered for publication, because so many 
articles of doubtful value ara being printed in excellent German journals. 

Another matter which has caused much protest and which could be 
curbed by the editors is the proverbial length of German papers. ‘“Grund- 
lichkeit” is no doubg a laudable quality, but it can be overdone, especially 
when readers of scientific literature everywhere are calling for shortcuts 
through the overwhelming mass of new material. In response to this 
prevalent demand for brevity, we note the appearance of new “Abstract” 
journals on many subjects which are intended to keep readers informed of the 
recent advances in medical science as reflected in current literature. “Review” 
journals have also contributed a very helpful service by publishing summaries 
of the literature on timely and vital topics. These articles, written by lead- 
ing authorities, are highly selective and present factual information in brief 
form of great value to their readers. 

Both kinds of journals satisfy the prevailing demand for conciseness 
and assist the individual reader, but they do not relieve the libraries of the 
necessity of buying the original literature to which they refer. Librarians 
threatened with budget decreases and those with very limited resources will 
have to prune their journal requirements with increasing care. They have 
no desire to dictate to publishers what procedures they should adopt or 
follow. But they do feel free, because their funds are involved, and because 
the selection of journals creates an administrative problem, to criticize what 
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they believe are wrong mcthods. They have also a suspicion that they know 
better than the publishers what journals they need and what expenses their 
budgets will stand. Hence they are convinced that a decided change in 
German publication methods must come if it is expected that foreign 
libraries will indefinitely renew their journal subscriptions. 

This acute situation inspired the following study, in which we have 
attempted to correlate the per-page cost of periodicals with the number of 
volumes per title and the subscription prices actually paid by the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons from July 1930 to June 1931. In order to arrive 
at exact figures all supplements and irregular additions were ignored since 
they tended to confuse the issue. When only one volume had appeared 
during the year 1931, the corresponding volume for 1930 was used as a cal- 
culation basis. 

The survey presents, we believe, many interesting comparisons by 
national groups and includes tables illustrating the cost of material, tables 
giving various relative percentages, and many figures showing averages. The 
values arrived at are, of course, relative values. The factors involved are 
too numerous to permit exact calculations which are true or final in every 
instance. Some periodicals appear weekly, others monthly, bi-monthly or 
only quarterly. Some have one volume per year, others two or three, while 
still others have as many as ten volumes in one year. Journals also differ 
in size, in quality of paper, in number and type of illustrations, and in the 
number of pages per volume. There are journals supported by endowments, 
others are partially subsidized by medical societies or commercial enterprises, 
while still others receive large revenues from their advertising programs. All 
these factors and many other influences govern the cost of production. They 
should be carefully considered while making comparisons and drawing con- 
clusions even from the per-page cost figures. 

The question of output is an entirely different matter. It is the chief 
factor in the excessive cost of German journals, it is the cause of the most 
frequent complaints from readers, and the bane of librarians who must 
provide the necessary funds for purchases. 

We offer the following tables to librarians and publishers alike in an 
effort to bring about cooperation and to remedy a situation which is fast 
becoming intolerable. The tables, we believe, are self explanatory. 


JOURNAL COST TABLES 


A. American Journals. 
Number of Total of Cost per Cost per Cost per 


Item Title vols. pages year vol. page 
Cents 

1 Amer. Dent. Assn., Jl... 1 2342 $ 2.25 $ 2.25 0.09 

2 Amer. Jl. of Anatomy _... 2 986 15.00 7.50 1.52 

3 Amer. Jl. of Dis. of Children. 2 2754 8.00 4.00 0.28 

4 Amer. Jl. of Hygiene —-..... 2 1487 =11.50 5.75 0.84 

5 Amer. Jl. of Pathology 1 684 8.00 8.00 1.17 














Item 





Title vols. 
Amer. Jl. of Physiology —..-.. + 
Amer. Jl. of Psychiatry 1 


Amer. Jl. of Roentgenology _.. 2 
Amer. Jl. of the Med. Sciences 2 


Amer. Med. Assn., Jl. -.--.--.-.- 2 
Amer. Naturalist 1 
Amer. Phar. Assn., Jl. —-...... 1 
Anatomical Record __...-.... 4 
Annals of Med. History -..... 1 
Annals of Surgery __-.--.-..- 2 
Arch. of Dermatology -i-........ 2 


Arch. of Internal Medicine... 2 
Arch. of Neurol. & Psych. _.. 2 


Arch. of Ophthalmology -._.. 2 
Biological Abstracts __............ 1 
Chemical Abstracts -............. 1 
Child Development ___.._.. 1 
po ae 1 
I I i ciiicitintnciseannsiiine 1 
Dental Items of Interest __--._-.- 1 
Endocrinology -._-.-...---------.--- 1 
Federation Bulletin —_.._-_._.. 1 
Blasvey Lectures 1 
Hospital Progress -_....-......---- 1 
Humen Biclosy ———______. 1 
I icacciacacieaneiniesasbedniedditbiian 1 
International Clinics _...... 1 
Internat. Jl. of Orthodontia ____. 1 
Internat. Med. Digest -_.......-- 2 
Internat. Surg. Digest -........ 2 
Johns Hopkins Hosp., Bull. _.. 2 
Journal of Allergy 1 
Journal of Bacteriology —....... 2 


Journal of Biol. Chemistry ___. 4 
Jl. of Bone & Joint Surgery... 1 
Jl. of Comparative Neurology. 2 
Jl. of Experimental Medicine... 2 
Jl. of Experimental Zoology -... 3 


Jl. of General Physiology -...... 1 
Jl. of Immunology — 2 
Jl. of Industrial Hygiene ___.... 1 
Jl. of Infectious Diseases... 2 


Jl. of Lab. & Clin. Medicine _ 1 
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pages 


2863 
1179 
1429 
1764 
4264 
576 
1360 
1738 
720 
2105 
2258 
2082 
2612 
1812 
2858 
8211 
310 
1358 
822 
990 
461 
384 
225 
542 
587 
1182 
1227 
1351 
768 
768 
788 
568 
895 
3279 
998 
1070 
2117 
1387 
839 
1049 
272 
1046 
1315 


Number of Total of Cost per 


year 


30.00 
5.70 
10.00 
5.70 
7.00 
4.90 
4.00 
20.00 
10.00 
9.50 
8.00 
5.00 
8.00 
8.00 
15.00 
6.50 
5.00 
1.35 
0.90 
1.35 
5.75 
1.00 
4.00 
2.85 
5.00 
2.50 
11.50 
6.00 
15.00 
15.00 
6.00 
7.50 
9.00 
20.00 
5.00 
15.00 
9.50 
22.50 
5.00 
9.00 
5.60 
4.75 
6.50 


Cost per 
vol. 


7.50 
5.70 
5.00 
2.85 
3.50 
4.90 
4.00 
5.00 
10.00 
4.75 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
4.00 
15.00 
6.50 
5.00 
1.35 
0.90 
1.35 
5.75 
1.00 
4.00 
2.85 
5.00 
2.50 
11.50 
6.00 
7.50 
7.50 
3.00 
7.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
7.50 
4.75 
7.50 
5.00 
4.50 
5.60 
2.38 
6.50 





Cost per 
page 
Cents 
1.04 
0.48 
0.69 
0.32 
0.16 
0.85 
0.29 
1.15 


0.45 
0.35 
0.24 
0.30 
0.44 
0.52 
0.07 
1.61 
0.09 
0.10 


1.24 
0.26 
1.77 
0.52 
0.85 
0.21 
0.93 
0.44 


1.95 
0.76 
1.32 
1.00 
0.61 
0.50 


0.44 
1.62 
0.59 
0.85 
2.06 


0.49 





Item 





Jl. of Nervous & Ment. Diseases 2 


Journal of Nutrition 1 
Journal of Parasitology -........ 1 
Jl. of Pharm. & Exp. Therap... 3 
Ji. of Physical Chemistry -...... 1 
Journal of Urology -..__._-.. 2 
Med. Clinics of North America 1 
Medical Life -_......-..--------- 1 
I ics ticericsesienieinctuinenaittio 1 
Modern Hospital ___.-.-------.- 2 
Natl. Acad. of Sciences, Proc. 1 


New England Jl. of Medicine... 2 


Organic Synthesis __...........- 1 
Parents Magazine -................... 1 
Physiological Reviews __....... 1 
Physiological Zoology -.............. 1 
Progressive Medicine -............ 4 
Psychological Clinics —.._....... 1 
Quart. Cumul. Index Medicus 2 
Quart. Review of Biology _-... 1 
Soc. f. Exp. Biology & Medicine 1 
Stain Technology —............... 1 
Surg., Gynecology & Obstetrics 2 


Surg. Clinics of North America 1 
Yale Jl. of Biology & Medicine 1 


B. British Journals. 


EE saiiceict ascitic iiibaliaacianaki 1 
Annals of Tropical Medicine -... 1 
Biochemical Journal _.._.___ 1 
EE oneenree 1 
II dic hciahinitaieiinahiinaiciabeaidienateansiivden 1 
British Dental Journal __..___.. 1 
Brit. Jl. of Childrens Diseases. 1 
Brit. Jl. of Dermatology —_._... 1 
Brit. Jl. of Exp. Pathology 1 
Brit. Jl. of Surgery —..____. 1 
British Medical Journal ______. 1 
Cancer Review -_....-..----.-... 1 
Chemical Society, Journal 1 
Faraday Society, Transactions. 1 
Journal of Anatomy 1 
Jl. of Exper. Biology 1 


Journal of Hygiene —_-.. 1 


pages 


1552 
536 
242 

1488 

1360 

1433 

1611 
712 
506 

1200 
843 

2598 
119 

1200 
682 
569 

1454 
296 

2846 
498 
904 
160 

1938 

1551 
470 


778 
601 
1978 
427 
556 
1431 
332 





Number of Total of Cost per 
Title vols. 


year 


9.50 
5.00 
3.00 
15.00 
9.50 
8.00 
16.00 
3.00 
5.00 
2.50 
4.85 
5.75 
1.48 
1.50 
6.00 
7.25 
11.00 
3.00 
12.00 
4.75 
6.00 
1.50 
12.00 
16.00 
3.00 


$ 7.50 
5.63 
15.00 
12.00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
10.50 
10.00 
9.00 
16.75 
7.50 
28.75 
13.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 


Cost per 
vol. 


4.75 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
9.50 
4.00 
16.00 
3.00 
5.00 
1.25 
4.85 
2.88 
1.48 
1.50 
6.00 
7.25 
2.77 
3.00 
6.00 
4.75 
6.00 
1.50 
6.00 
16.00 
3.00 


$ 7.50 
5.63 
15.00 
12.00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
10.50 
10.00 
9.00 
16.75 
7.50 
28.75 
13.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 





Cost per 
page 
Cents 
0.61 
0.93 
1.24 
1.00 
0.69 
0.55 
0.99 
0.42 
0.98 
0.20 
0.57 
0.22 
1.24 
0.12 
0.88 
1.27 
0.76 
1.01 
0.42 
0.95 
0.66 
0.93 
0.62 
1.03 
0.62 


0.96 
0.93 
0.75 
2.52 
1.08 
0.44 
1.88 
1.71 
1.90 
1.22 
0.51 
0.85 
0.94 
1.50 
1.82 
2.38 
2.06 





Number of Totalof Cost per Cost per Cost per 


Item Title vols. pages year vol. page 
Cents 
18 Jl. of Neurol. & Psychopathol. 1 384 7.50 7.50 1.18 


19 Jl. of Obstetrics & Gynecology 1 991 11.00 11.00 1.11 
20 Ji. of Pathology & Bacteriology 1 1182 10.00 10.00 0.84 


21 Journal of Physiology — 3 1543 22.50 7.50 1.45 
22 Jl. of Tropical Medicine 1 396 7.50 7.50 1.89 
Be I sicaneterbisesbinctinietititcniicniiciii 1 2836 12.50 12.50 0.64 
24 London, Edinburgh & 

Dublin Phil. Magazine —....... 2 2320 25.00 12.50 1.07 
TI acide dnetnleeciniespinahaienitiiainn 2 2012 14.25 7.13 0.70 
26 Physiological Abstracts -_..._-.. 1 755 10.50 10.50 1.39 
27. Pickett Thompson Lab., Annals 1 470 10.00 10.00 2.12 
> A _—_——CiCiCé*éCGERREDRE EERE PIDUEEEN ETN 2 1484 10.50 5.25 0.70 
29 Quart. Jl. of Medicine —-__._... 1 508 8.75 8.75 1.72 
30 Quart. Jl. of Exp. Physiology. 1 391 10.52 10.52 2.69 
31 Quart. Jl. of Micro. Sciences. 1 743, «15.75 ~=—15.75 2.12 
32 Quart. Jl. of Pharmacy. 1 772 7.50 7.50 0.97 
33 Royal Soc., Philosoph. Transact. 1 462 10.00 10.00 2.16 
34 Royal Soc., Series “B,” Proc... 2 1204 16.00 8.00 1.32 
35 Soc. of Dyers & Colorists, Jl... 1 438 15.00 15.00 3.42 


C. French Journals. 


1 Académie des Sciences, c. r....... 2 3147 $14.85 $ 7.42 0.47 
DB srictimciieimeitaiais 1 327 2.70 2.70 0.82 
3 Annal. d’Anatomie Pathologique 1 1174 4.95 4.95 0.42 
4 Annales de Chimie -....-.. 2 1221 5.63 2.82 0.46 
5 Annales de Dermatologie _____. 1 1412 5.85 5.85 0.41 
6 Arch. d’Anatomie, d’Histologie 2 952 13.96 6.98 1.46 
7 Arch. d’Anatomie Microscopique 1 486 6.30 6.30 1.29 
8 Archives de Biologie 1 553 9.45 9.45 1.70 
9 Arch. de Médicine des Infants. 792 3.60 3.60 0.45 


1 
10 Arch. des Maladies du Coeur _.. 1 826 4.50 4.50 0.54 
11 Arch. Intern. de Méd. — 1 648 9.45 9.45 1.45 
12 Arch. Intern. de — 3 928 7.20 3.60 0.77 
13 Chronique Médicale 1 325 2.10 2.10 0.64 


(A 1 847 6.75 6.75 0.79 
15 Gynécologie et Obstétrique seis 1144 6.53 3.27 0.57 
16 Institut Pasteur, Annales ___. 2 1578 4.50 2.25 0.28 
17 Institut Pasteur, Bulletin 1 1208 4.05 4.05 0.33 
18 Journal de Chirurgie _____. 2 2202 6.75 3.37 0.30 
19 Journal de Physiologie -...._... 1 1090 6.30 6.30 0.57 
Be I  viiccnrneanebnininiates 1 432 3.60 3.60 0.83 
21 Presse Médicale __._. 1 1815 6.30 6.30 0.34 
22 Rec. des Travaux Chim. d. Pays- 

BNE denis aciniencststaiaaagpipanventagelc 1 1229 6.60 6.60 0.53 

















































Revue de Chirurgie _._______.. 1 
Revue de Médecine _............. 1 
Revue Francaise d’Endocrinol.., 1 
Revue Neurologique __....... 1 
Soc. Chimique de France, Bull. 2 
Soc. de Biologie, c. r. 3 
Soc. de Chimie Biol., Bull... 1 


Soc. Fran. d’Historie d. 1. Méd. 1 
Soc. Méd. d. Hopitaux de Paris 1 


D. German Journals. 


Anatomischer Anzeiger -.........- 2 
Anthropologischer Anzeiger -.. 1 
Arbeitsphysiologie 9 ____-...._-._.. 2 
Archiv der Pharmazie —_._-...- 1 
Archiv f. Dermatologie -_..- 4 
Arch. f. Entwicklungsmechanik 3 
Arch. f. Exper. Pathologie _.... 10 
Arch. f. Exp. Zellforschung-...- 2 
Archiv f. Gynakologie —_......... 5 
Archiv f. Hygiene -_.............. 3 
Arch. f. Kinderheilkunde —___._. 4 
Arch. f. Klinische Chirurgie... § 
Archiv. f. Psychiatrie 4 
Arch. f. Schiffs- & Tropen-hyg. 1 
Arch. f. Verdauungskrankheiten 3 


Beitrage z. Pathol. Anatomie. 3 
Berichte ti. d. ges. Physiologie. 6 
Biochemische Zeitschrift __...... 14 
Biologisches Zentralblatt __..... 1 
ee 
Chemisches Zentralblatt __...... 
Dermatol. Wochenschrift __._.. 
Dt. Gesellsch. f. Inn. Med., Ver. 
Deut. Med. Wochenschrift ___-- 
Dt. Monatsschrft. f. Zahnheilk. 
Dt. Ztschrft. f. Chirurgie 
Dt. Arch. f. Klinische Medizin 
Endokrinologie _---________________ 
Ergebnisse d. allg. Pathologie _- 
Ergeb. d. Anatom. & Ent., gesch. 
Ergebnisse d. Biologie _..________.. 
Ergebnisse d. ges. Medizin... 1 
Ergebnisse d. Hygiene 1 


— ee = RR OO Rm ee Ne KH 


pages 


405 
897 
577 
2016 
3692 
3850 
1452 
420 
1586 


1192 
372 
1251 
706 
2444 
2312 
3786 
999 
3496 
1163 
1280 
4027 
3340 
674 
1208 
2166 
5731 
6940 
780 
2014 
9986 
2003 
653 
2228 
1638 
3608 
1520 
952 
833 
660 
764 
632 
758 


Number of Total of Cost per 
Title vols. 


year 


4.95 
4.95 
4.05 
7.65 
9.00 
7.88 
4.50 
1.50 
5.85 


$16.00 
6.10 
31.50 
5.00 
92.25 
79.50 
75.00 
27.00 
86.75 
30.00 
20.00 
95.60 
103.57 
7.50 
21.00 
47.25 
102.00 
98.00 
10.00 
40.70 
50.00 
17.75 
8.64 
9.90 
14.00 
62.88 
30.00 
18.00 
30.24 
29.00 
18.91 
8.40 
20.64 


$ 


Cost per 


vol, 


4.95 
4.95 
4.05 
7.65 
4.50 
2.63 
4.50 
1.50 
5.85 


8.00 
6.10 
15.75 
5.00 
23.06 
26.50 
7.50 
13.50 
17.35 
10.00 
5.00 
19.12 
25.89 
7.50 
7.00 
15.75 
17.00 
7.00 
10.00 
13.56 
50.00 
8.87 
8.64 
9.90 
14.00 
7.83 
7.50 
9.00 
30.24 
29.00 
18.91 
8.40 
20.64 





Cost per 


page 


1.22 
0.55 
0.70 
0.37 
0.24 
0.20 
0.31 
0.35 
0.37 





1.35 
1.64 
2.51 
0.70 
3.77 
3.43 
1,97 
2.70 
2.48 
2.57 
1.56 
2.37 
3.10 
1.11 
1.73 
2.18 
1.77 
1.41 
1.28 
2.02 
0.50 
0.88 
1.32 
0.44 
0.85 
1.74 
1.97 
1.89 
3.63 
4.39 
2.47 
1.33 
2.72 





Item 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
§2 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


Number of Total of Cost per 


Title vols. 


Ergebnisse d. Inneren Medizin... 
Ergebnisse d. Physiologie 
Fermentforschung —_.....-.---- 
Folia Haematologica __... 
Frankfurt. Ztschrft. f. Pathol. 
Hoppe Seyler’s Ztschrft. 
Immunitat, Allergie etc. -...... 
Jahrbuch f. Kinderheilkunde __. 
Journal f. prakt. Chemie _____ 
Journal f. Psychologie & Neurol. 
Klinische Wochenschrift 
Kolloid Zeitschrift 
Brought forward 
Kyklos : 
Medizinische Klinik —._._______ 
Mikrochemie ___ 

Mitteil. a. d. Grenzg. d. Medizin 
Mitteil. z. Geschichte d. Medizin 
Monatshefte f. Chemie - 
Monatschrft. f. Geburtsh.&Gyn. 
Mutnchner Med. Wochenschrift 
Naturwissenschaften _.-_______ 
Pfliigers Archiv 
Skandinavisches Archiv f. ‘Phys. 
Strahlentherapie 

Studien z. Geschichte d Medizin 
Sudhoff’s Archiv 

Virchow’s Archiv 

Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift 
Ztschrft f. angew. Chemie 
Ztschrft. f. Biologie — 
Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 


. d. ges Neurologie_. 
. Geburtsh. & Gyn. 
. Hygiene etc. 

. Immunititsforschg. 


f 
f 
f 
f 
f 
Ztschrft. f. Instrumentenkunde 
f 
f 
f 
f 
f 
f 


. Kinderheilkunde ___. 
. Klinische Medizin. 
. Konstitutionslehre_ 
. Krebsforschung _ 
. Morphologie etc... 
. Parasitenkunde 


Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 
Ztschrft. 


pages 


769 
945 
585 
1614 
1052 
2208 
367 
1956 
1916 
962 
2456 
1536 


136 88482 


463 
1934 
384 
670 
322 
1463 
1498 
2230 
1133 
2452 
945 
3897 
77 
393 
3387 
1620 
1178 
632 
4883 
6541 
1112 
1554 
2158 
722 
1563 
2292 
794 
2404 
498 
825 


year 


19.15 
25.07 
15.00 
45.00 
35.00 
30.00 
5.00 
22.50 
18.75 
60.00 
11.50 
20.00 
1620.05 
7.26 
10.35 
10.00 
12.00 
8.00 
22.70 
18.00 
9.60 
10.60 
53.35 
15.00 
70.23 
2.88 
6.25 
111.98 
7.95 
12.00 
13.76 
173.30 
145.00 
34.60 
20.00 
32.00 
14.00 
37.60 
74.55 
34.40 
85.25 
19.35 
34.25 


Cost per 


vol. 


19.15 
25.07 
15.00 
15.00 
17.50 
3.75 
5.00 
4.50 
3.75 
30.00 
11.50 
5.00 


7.26 
10.35 
10.00 
12.00 

8.00 

7.56 

6.00 

9.60 
10.60 
17.75 

5.00 
14.04 

2.88 

6.25 
27.99 

7.95 
12.00 
13.76 
28.88 
18.12 
17.30 
10.00 

8.00 
14.00 
18.80 
24.85 
34.40 
28.41 
19.35 
34.25 


Cost per 
page 
Cents 
2.49 
2.65 
2.56 
2.78 
3.32 
1.35 
1.36 
1.15 
0.97 
3.11 
0.46 
1.30 


1.56 
0.53 
2.60 
1.79 
2.48 
1.55 
1.20 
0.43 
0.93 
2.17 
1.58 
1.80 
3.74 
1.58 
3.30 
0.49 
1.01 
2.17 
3.54 
2.21 
3.11 
1.28 
1.48 
1.94 
2.40 
3.25 
4.33 
3.54 
3.88 
3.40 
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vols. 
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pages 


Number of Total of Cost per 


year 





Cost per 


vol. 
























pages 
Cents 





76 Ztschrft. f. Phys. Chemie “A” 7 3347 = =5$0.40 7.20 1.50 
77 Ztschrft. f. Phys. Chemie “B” 5 2380 36.00 7.20 1.50 
78 Ztschrft. f. Psych.&Physiol. etc. 1 334 5.50 5.50 1.64 
79 Ztschrft. f. Tuberkulose ___.. 4 1832 28.00 7.00 1.52 
80 Ztschrft. f. wissenschftl. Mikr. 1 531 7.50 7.50 1.41 
81 Ztschrft. f. Zellforschung etc... 3 2436 123.66 41.22 5.07 
82 Zentralbl. f. allg. Pathologie _.. 3 1875 24.00 8.00 1.27 
83 Ztrlblatt f. Bakteriol., Originale 4 2060 32.00 8.00 1.55 
84 Ztrliblatt f. Bakteriol., Referate 4 2503 32.00 8.00 1.27 
85 Ztrlblate f. Chirurgie —-.... 1 3359 16.50 16.50 0.49 
86 Ztrlblatt f. Gynakologie _.. 1 3337 16.50 16.50 0.49 
87 Ztrlbl. f. Haut-& Geschlechtskr. 4 3806 68.00 17.00 1.78 
88 Ztrlorgan f.d. ges. Chirurgie _.. 4 3803 68.00 17.00 1.78 

245 170109 3234.32 

E. Miscellaneous Journals. 

1 Acta 6 gaaiaaa eal = 558 $7.00 $ 7.00 1.25 
2 Acta Paediatrica 1 951 5.88 5.88 0.61 
3 Acta Obstetrica et Gynecol. - 2 1052 + 12.00 6.00 1.14 
4 Arch. Italiennes de Biologie _.. 3 584 28.89 9.63 4.94 
§ Arch. Néerland. d. Physiologie 1 584 6.33 6.33 1.08 
6 Archivio di Fisiologia... 1 599 9.35 9.35 1.56 
7 Archivio di Scienze Biologiche.. 2 1110 = 11.00 5.50 0.99 
8 Folia Anatomica Japonica ___. 1 466 5.75 5.75 1.23 
9 Australian Jl. of Exp. Biology. 1 228 5.50 5.50 2.41 
10 Chem. Society of Japan, Bull. 1 374 2.35 2.35 0.62 
11 Coll. of Chechoslovak Chem. etc. 1 667 5.00 5.00 0.75 
12 Gazzetta Chimica Italiana __._ 1 1011 11.00 11.00 1.08 
13 Helvetica Chimica Acta. 1 1467 6.80 6.80 0.46 
14 Janus ___. wang 368 5.46 5.46 1.48 
1§ Journal of Biochemistry - ieninciccael 2 1003 12.00 6.00 1.19 
16 Pathologica 1 516 6.00 6.00 1.16 
17 Svensk Tandlakare Tidskrift_.. 1 444 6.30 6.30 1.41 
18 Sveriges Tandl. Férbund Tiding 1 402 6.30 6.30 1.56 

23 12384 152.91 
Grand. Totals: Items — . = “— 
Ee 114 99.450 $577.18 
| Ser sebuah 35 41 36.346 409.40 
SII ‘iaiidencielieiccubstisihgebimadasdaniiteiiinltaghdes 31 41 39.231 192.25 
German _.... ios 88 245 170.109 3,234.32 
i 23 12.384 152.91 
245 464 357.520 $4,566.06 




















The foregoing totals, we believe, are startling enough to deserve a few 
comments. According to the figures, we have spent $577.18 on American, 
and $3,234.32 on German periodicals. In other words, the German journals 
cost us five times more than the American, eight times more than the British, 
and sixteen times more than the French publications. Our German per- 
centages in the following tables are: 70% for journal appropriations, 
36% for the number of titles purchased, 53% for the number of volumes 
received, and 48% for the total number of pages printed in these volumes. 
These figures are proof positive that we are paying our German colleagues a 
very high tribute for their industry in disseminating scientific knowledge; 
but does it follow that we must continue to spend such extravagant sums for 
information that could be condensed into less expensive volumes? Have 
librarians examined their records on the use of such material and compared 
them with those on American and British medical literature? It may be 
that we have just drifted in this respect, afraid to permit a break in our 
files, and have meekly accepted the belief, fostered by the Germans, that 
we cannot run our libraries without a full array of their literature. The 
time has come for us to reconsider the matter, discuss the problem, and take 
some definite action to relieve our budgets, save binding costs, and unburden 
our shelves of a great mass of unnecessary material. This is a good time to 
make cancellations while the depression forces us to economize, and in doing 
so we may find that many journals will not be missed by our readers. 

The subscription cost per title in our summary “A” brings out this 
point even more glaringly, because the per-page costs in cents and fractions 
of cents are rather atomic to the eye and mind. Their very minuteness might 
even become seductive and make an involuntary spendthrift of an otherwise 
careful librarian. But yearly expenditures in dollars for single subscriptions 
are rarely seductive as the following items show: 


American British German 


Journals costing $ 20.00 to 49.99 4 3 29 
a $ 50.00 to 99.99 0 0 16 
m . $100.00 and more 0 0 6. 


To illustrate another point we refer to a study on the cost of journals 
taken by the medical library of the University of Rochester which Mr. 
Gilchrist made in 1925. We are giving below both his figures and ours to 
show the upward trend in prices and output during recent years: 


Pages per Total Cost per Page cost 

Year Titles Volumes vol. cost vol. in cents 

Rochester __1925 104 238 629 $2,626.66 $11.01 c 1.73 
Columbia 1930 88 245 697 $3,234.32 $13.13 c £88 


It would be interesting, indeed, to learn the comparative expenditures of 
cther medical libraries in this respect, and to know how many German 
serial publications have recently been cancelled or purchased. Such informa- 
tion would be very instructive and would help to clear up a difficult situation. 
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Percentage of cost 








Cost % Of Total 
American —..............§ 577.18 12.7 
Re ee eee 409.40 9.0 
ee 4.2 
German _ 3,234.32 70.7 
Miscellaneous ............... 152.91 3.4 





100.0 










$4,566.06 








*To this amount should be added $360.75 representing valuable Ameri- 
can gifts. This brings the total value of American material received by the 
library up to $937.93, though only the above amount was spent. 










Percentage of Items: 
























Number of 
Items % of Total 
I it ee 29.8 
i ad. 14.3 
ES 12.7 
German _........... a 35.9 
Miscellaneous «i188 7.3 


245 100.00 


Percentage of volumes: 


Number of 

vols. % of Total 
I iittala eidiiiitaialiel 114 24.6 
PEELS errs 41 8.9 
lili 41 8.9 
RE Re CT 245 §2.7 
Miscellaneous __........--....----.. 23 4.9 
464 100.0 

Percentage of pages: 
Number of 

pages % of Total 
Amicon —.._..........._..... DAO 27.8 
SS eee errer 36,346 10.2 
SE si ciscliduniiibilitiaitsieniieeitsiaidll 39,231 10.9 
SPREE ENN OCS 170,109 47.6 
Miscellaneous 12,384 3.5 





357,520 100.00 


83.3 
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Total of items — 
Item costing 

per year: | 
$5.00 and less __| 
$5.01 to 9.99 _. 
$10.00 to 19.99. 
$20.00 to 49.99 
$50.00 to 99.99. 
Over $100.00 _.. 
Items costing 

per volume: 
$5.00 and less _ 
$5.01 to 9.99 __ 
$10.00 to 19.99 - 
Over $20.00 
Items costing 

per page: 
1 cent and less 
Cents 1.0 to 1.9 
Cents 2.0 to 2.9 
Over 3 cents 



































SUMMARY “B” 


Per annum: General American British French German Miscell. 
Items received _.. rae: 245 73 35 31 88 18 
Volumes received 464 114 41 41 245 23 
Pages received _............- 357,520 . 99,450 36,346 39,231 170,109 12,384 
Cost of items per year $4566.06 $577.18 $409.40 $192.25 $3234.32 $152.91 
Average vols. p. item 1.8 1.6 1.2 1.3 2.8 1.3 
Average pages p. volume 772 872 886 957 697 538 | 
Average pages p. item ; 1459 1362 1039 1266 1935 727 


30.00 $ 28.75 
0.90 5.63 


$ $ 14.85 $173.30 $ 28.89 | 
$ $ $ 1.50 $ 2.88 $ 2.35 
$ 18.51 $ 7.91 $ 11.70 $ 6.20 $ 36.41 $ 8.49 
Most expensive volume _$ 50.00 $ 16.00 $ 28.75 $ 9.45 $ 50.00 $ 11.00 
Least expensive volume __$ 0.90 $ 0.90 $ 5.25 $ 1.50 $ 2.88 S$ 2.35 
$ 9.79 $ 5.06 $ 9.99 $ 4.69 $ 13.13 $ 6.65 
c c c c c 
c c c c c 
c c c c c 


Most expensive item $ 173.30 
Least expensive item ___.. $ 0.90 
Average cost per item 


Average cost per volume 
Most expensive page = 5.07 2.06 3.42 1.70 4.94 
0.07 0.51 0.20 0.46 
0.58 a.83 0.49 1.23 


5.07 
0.44 
1.88 


Least expensive page c 0.07 
Average cost per page......c 1.27 


A list of the most important gifts received by the library of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons has been added to avoid creating a false im- 
pression concerning the interrelation of the size of the library, the total 
number of items received, the total cost of the periodicals, and the compara- 
tive value of the several national groups. (*) Our library does receive a 
large number of free journals from publishers in this country, but most of 
them come to us through the medium of exchange. We cannot help men- 
tioning the fact that only four German journals (all on dentistry) were 
willing to establish exchange relations with us, although requests were sent 
to sixty-eight publications in Germany. 


An analysis of the proportionate changes wrought by the value of the 
gifts has been attached to the study, but it was not deemed necessary to 
follow up these changes into the per-page cost. We concluded that more 
tables would be too much of a strain on the most patient reader, and so 
decided to confine ourselves to the very important relations. Duplicate sub- 
scriptions were also purposely omitted in the earlier pages of the survey. 
They were inserted into the final tables to give a complete picture of our 
accessions and expenditures. The 527 journals received cover the fields both 
of medicine and dentistry, but do not include any government publications 
nor transactions of societies. The latter are always regarded as serials, but 
have been ommitted to confine our study strictly to the subject of journals. 


(*) Lack of space forbade the printing of this list. 
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Gift analysis tables: 











Number of % of Total %o of Total 
Value Value 
I, ites 65.2 $360.75 60.8 
a 20 14.8 72.53 12.2 
I ial aS ata le 8 5.9 13.21 2:2 
German _.___----.. ieiieicleiniiadbdida 6 5.2 87.00 15.7 
Miscellaneous... saieiaisiesiadis 12 8.9 53.75 9.1 
134 100.0% $587.24 100.0% 


The average gift was worth $4.35; 

The average American gift was worth $4.10; 
The average British gift was worth $3.63; 

The average French gift was worth $1.65; 

The average German gift was worth $12.33; 
The average Miscellaneous gift was worth $4.48. 
Gifts without monetary value were as follows: 


American items -........... 118 

British items --..----........ 2 

French items -............... 5 
German items -........_-.. 3 
Miscellameous items -..... 13 

141 

Gifts with monetary value _....- 134 
Pe I riciicisienicicineitciitaimscctianii 275 


Of the total gifts received: 


206 that is 75% were American 
22 “ “ 79% were British 
13 “ “ $§% were French 
9 “ “ 49% were German 
25 “ “ 9% were Miscellaneous 


275 100.0% 
The total accessions were as follows: 
Subscriptions __. rey ee worth $4,566.06 
IID <icccsnsicesndSiontiieneciacin 7 1 $ 203.50 
se 7 $ 587.24 
| SPER nape eee ee 141 novalue 
A a ee $5,356.80 












Of the duplicate subscriptions: 

4 were American and amounted to $ 53.00 
1 was British and amounted to__... $ 22.50 
2 were German and amounted to... $128.00 









$203.50 





Of all the items received: 






283 that is 53.6% were American 

58 “S “ 11.0% were British 

44 “ “ 8.3% were French 

99 “ “ 18.9% were German 

43 “ “ 8.2% were Miscellaneous 


—__— 


$27 100.0% 


In concluding our study we would like to emphasize certain suggestions 
and ask the German publishers to give them their serious consideration. 
1. German journals should have a fixed annual subscription price. 
2. The number of volumes to appear during each year under each title 
should be announced in advance. 
3. No supplements of any kind should be issued unless they are in- 
corporated in the main body of a volume; they should be listed in the 
index or table of contents, and should be issued without extra charges. 
4. The total yearly output should be reduced at least thirty percent 
through briefer articles and editorial selection. This can easily be done 
without any loss of important scientific data. 
5. Asa matter of courtesy to librarians, there should be briefer titles, 
and only independent journals. All subdivisions under Abteilungen 
A, B, C or 1, 2, 3 etc. should be abolished. This type of arrangement 
is a constant source of annoyance to both librarians and readers because 
of the confusion it creates. 
6. Another unfortunate custom is the use of proper names before the 
titles of journals. Such periodicals are frequently listed under widely 
differing headings, for example: (1) Wilhelm Roux’s Archiv; (2) 
Roux’s Archiv; (3) Archiv fur Entwicklungsmechanik der Organis- 
men; (4) Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Biologie, Abeteilung D. 
The duplications and cross-references necessitated by these variations 
are inconvenient and expensive. The custom should therefore be 


abolished. 


We do not mean to imply that publications from other countries, espe- 
cially our own, are free from imperfections and beyond criticism. There are 
many improvements which could be made in American journals, but the 
lower cost and wider distribution of domestic periodicals make them less of 
a financial problem, so that the matter does not fall within the scope of our 
study. Our recommendations are submitted in a spirit of cooperation to 
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promote more cordial relations between publishers and medical librarians, 
and to suggest to the publishers ways and means of alleviating the anxiety of 
librarians on the disturbing subject of renewing journal subscriptions. Due 
to the stress of economic conditions cancellations will become inevitable, 
unless the German publishers make a substantial reduction in subscription 
prices and curtail the volume of production. 











NOTES FROM THE BOSTON MEDICAL LIBRARY 
By JaMes F. BaLvarp, Director 


The first step in the construction of the new addition to the Library 
building at 8 The Fenway was completed June 1, 1931. This unit consisted of 
the building proper, including an office floor for the Massachusetts Medical 
Society and the New England Journal of Medicine. These organizations 
occupied their new quarters on October first. 

The new wing is approximately 100 by 28 feet in size and about ninety 
feet in height and forms a wing to the present building and matches the 
facade of the original building on the Fenway. 

In the addition, there will be a second reading room adjoining the 
present large reading room and a special filing room for pamphlets with a 
capacity of about 300,000 pieces. 

The total cost to date has been about $160,000 and $100,000 will be 
required to complete the stacks, the filing room and the new reading room. 

The ground floor is at present used as a receiving room but is designed 
to be easily converted into a two-story stack. The building is planned to 
hold eventually nine floors of stacks with a capacity of 250,000 volumes. | 
The office floor is built into the structure at the first floor and corresponds 
to two stack floors. The stack room will have nine studies and twelve 
carrels and a combined passenger and book elevator running from the ground 
floor to the roof. 

A new type of construction for library buildings has been used in 
which the wind-bracing is patterned somewhat after the type commonly 
seen in railroad round-houses and like structures. Also the side wall on the 
court and the rear wall on the street are about sixty per cent glass giving 
the maximum of light. This lighting plan is modeled after the plan used 
in modern factory construction. 

In conjunction with the erection of the new building it has been neces- 
sary to make major alterations and improvements in the old building. 

The former supper and smoking rooms had to be abandoned because 
of the necessity of providing an entrance to the offices of the New 
England Journal of Medicine. This portion of the building was reconstruct- 
ed and made into three offices, one of which is occupied by the Editorial 
Staff of the Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery. 

A new and larger combined supper room, exhibition hall and meeting 
room has been provided on the ground floor. 

Mrs. Morton Prince, widow of the late Dr. Morton Prince, has convert- 
ed the former periodical room on the third floor into a private reading, 
recreation and smoking room for the members of the Library, as a Memorial 
to Dr. Prince. It is entirely furnished in quartered-oak with book-cases 
on three walls and handsomely and comfortably furnished. A fine bas-relief 
of Dr. Prince by Mrs. Cressen occupies the East wall. Here will be found 
the books from Dr. Prince’s Library, as well as the manuscripts of his various 
publications; periodicals on psychoanalysis and psychical research, and books 
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on the history of medicine and books of a general character for occasional 
reading. 

The suite of three rooms on the first floor formerly occupied by the 
Directory of Nurses and more recently used for book storage is being con- 
verted into Executive offices by the family of Dr. Oliver F. Wadsworth, 
who was the first clerk and Secretary of the Library, as a Memorial to Dr. 
Wadsworth. Two of the rooms have been renovated and furnished. The 
first is used as an office for the secretary to the director, where all the gen- 
eral business of the Library is transacted, which is a decided improvement 
over the former crowded quarters on the reading room floor and keeps every- 
one from the reading room floor except readers. 

The second room is the Director’s office and is connected by telephone 
with all parts of the building, including the new wing. The third is to be 
furnished as a conference and study room. 


In April, Dr. William N. Bullard, senior Vice-President of the Library 
and a life-long benefactor, passed away and left the Library his fine collec- 
tion of 217 incunabula and his collection of approximately 500 16th and 
17th Century medical books. Dr. Bullard also bequeathed the Library the 
sum of $50,000 to be used for the purchase of medical books and manu- 
scripts before the year 1700. 

Advantage was taken of this provision and seven books dating between 
1501 and 1700 were purchased during the year as well as eleven incunabula 
for the Building Fund. 

The Library has approximately $100,000 in trust funds, the income 
from which must be used for the purchase of “old books of a classical 
nature.” During the year, twenty-two incunabula have been added to the 
collection which contained 296 works on December 31, 1931. Of this num- 
ber, 273 were separate works and only 34 were other editions. 

The following are worthy of particular mention: 

Buch der Natur, Augsburg, Schonsperger, 1499. A complete, per- 
fect, uncolored copy in a contemporary binding. 

Johannes de Ketham, Fasiculus medicinae, Venice, Gregorus, 28 
Mar. 1500. 

Rhazes, Liber dictus Elhavi . . . Brescia, Brittanicus, 1486. 

Avicenna, Canonis libri, v. (Hebrew edition) Naples, ‘Azri’el Ben 
Josef, 1491. The only medical incunabula printed in Hebrew. 


During the past year, the Library has received many notable gifts. The 
following are of particular interest. 

A collection of 32 David Medallions of physicians. 

Sets of two large and four small Chinese anatomical charts adapted 
from “The Golden Mirror.” ‘The charts were drawn and hand-colored by a 
Chinese artist and occupied his entire time for some months. 

Civil War surgeon’s operating chest. 

Replica of the Bigelow medal of the Boston Surgical Society awarded to 
Dr. Turner of London. 














Volume of manuscripts consisting of letters and documents forming a 
portion of the correspondence of James Thacher, M. D. of Plymouth, Sur- 
geon in the Continental Army, during the Revolution, covering the period 
1778-1842. 

Of great importance is an unpublished sketch of the life of Dr. 
Thacher by his daughter Betsy H. Thacher." Letters from Generals North, 
Hull and Prescott, Gov. John Brooks, Daniel Shute, Dr. David Hosack, 
Timothy Pickering (Sec. of State and War), Jared Sparks (Pres. Harvard 
Univ.) Noah Webster, Benj. Russell (Editor of the Columbian Centennial) 
and Daniel Webster to Dr. Thacher and a series of letters from Dr. Thacher 
to Mr. Daniel R. Elliott of Waynesborough, Georgia, are of particular 
interest. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Dedicated to the pioneer mothers of the Western Reserve and certified 
by the President of the Academy of Medicine of Cleveland as being “worthy 
of the press,” there has recently appeared an interesting little volume on 
“Pioneer Medicine in the Western Reserve,” published by the Academy of 
Medicine. 

Carried out in old style printing, the brochure which contains fourteen 
articles by Cleveland physicians is illustrated with pen and ink drawings 
simulating wood cuts, the work of Dr. L. J. Karnosh, Art Editor for the 
publications of the Academy. 

The volume is of more than local interest since although the subjects 
of the biographical sketches were all Clevelanders, most of them originally 
trekked into the Western Reserve from the New England states or other 
Atlantic coast centers. The names of Cushing, Delamater, Thayer and others 
will awaken memories of an influence which reached far beyond the confines 
of their local practice. As one reads the volume, one is struck at once by 
the distinct individuality of the subjects. David Long not only ushered 
many of Cleveland’s early settlers into the world, but maintained contact 
with them as a member of the City Council, as a purveyor of hardware and 
other commodities and as a church man of long activity and deep religious 
interest. 

Peter Allen, whose saddlebags furnish the motif for the initial letter 
drawn by Dr. Karnosh for his biography, blazed trails across the country 
to reach the sick and afflicted. And then served a term in the Ohio House 
of Representatives, from which he retired disgusted at the dilatory practices 
of the legislature. 

Theodatus Garlick engaged in the propagation of fishes, and made his 
own obstetrical forceps, now in the possession of the Cleveland Medical 
Library Museum. His genius was artistic as well as practical, for he once 
made a medallion of Barnum and later one of President Andrew Jackson. 

Around the name of Horace Ackley gathered many local legends, large- 
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ly related to his startlingly positive personal characteristics. His six feet 
of length and his heavy growth of black hair and whiskers must have made 
him a striking figure when, on the steps of the Medical School he faced 
a mob which had gathered “enraged by rumors of flagrant body snatching 
by students.” 


——-- 


“NOTES ON ALEXANDER RAMSAY AND HIS 
ANATOMICAL MANUSCRIPTS”* 


by 
JAMES F. BALLARD 
Director, Boston Medical Library 
*Read before the Boston Medical History Club January 18, 1932. 


In 1927, The Boston Medical Library, with the assistance of Dr. James 
A. Spalding of Portland, Maine, and through the generosity of Drs. Frederick 
C. Shattuck and John Warren, became the owner of a unique collection of 
original anatomical drawings of Dr. Alexander Ramsay. 

Alexander Ramsay was born about 1754 and died in 1824 at the age 
of about 70 years. His three biographers did not know anything of his 
family or his early life. Dr. S. P. Bradley in 1883 delivered an address be- 
fore the Maine Medical Association on the life and work of Dr. Ramsay, 
based on manuscripts and documents which were then in the possession of 
Dr. Bradley. It is supposed that he was born in London and came of a good 
family and one of considerable means. 

He received an excellent academic education at either Trinity College, 
Dublin or Aberdeen University in Scotland. 

He devoted himself at an early age to the study of the sciences, especial- 
ly anatomy, ““To convince himself how far a knowledge of animal structure 
and intellectual principles corroborated our interest in religion as mortal, 
mutable animals, and immortal, immutable beings.” (Address in Fryeburg, 
1818). (Bradley). 

As early as 1790, he had made up his mind to emigrate to America and 
wished to qualify himself for “retirement” as he called it. In pursuance of 
this plan, he studied at London under George Cruikshank and Matthew 
Baillie in the Hunterian School and under the Monroes at Edinburgh. 

Finding it impossible in Edinburgh to continue his anatomical studies 
beyond a certain point, he established an anatomical museum and school of his 
own, and in that way, he finally compelled the medical faculty to add an 
anatomical school to the University. Having thus forced upon the University 
of Edinburgh his improvements in anatomical teaching, he willingly carried 
cut his long-projected retirement to America. 

He sold all his property in Edinburgh in 1801 and 1802 and as an 
epidemic of Yellow Fever appeared in New York in 1802, he set sail and 
first landed in Boston where he lectured, then proceeded to New York and 
finally betook himself to the small Maine town of Fryeburg, where he hoped 
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to found his anatomical school, which he later repeatedly tried to establish in 
New York, Boston and in New Hampshire and in some southern cities. 

Ramsay was a born wanderer and could not stay long in any one place. 

His first stay in Fryeburg was short, as yellow fever for the second time 
broke out in New York in July, 1803. He immediately “posted” for that 
city via Boston. He soon returned to Fryeburg and was next heard of in 
1805 in Edinburgh where he received an Honorary Degree from the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. He was back in Fryeburg in 1806 and lectured in 
New York in 1807. In 1808, he was engaged by Nathan Smith to give 
his anatomical lectures at Dartmouth College. In 1810, he was in London 
and remained travelling about England, lecturing and begging money for 
his school at Fryeburg until 1816. He returned to America, lecturing in 
New York in 1816, in the south in Savannah and Charleston during 1817. 
From this year until his death in 1824, he was incessantly at work, mostly in 
New England. In 1821 he made a tour of Canadian cities. 

His aim in life was to establish in America an anatomical museum and 
school of which the Nation should be proud. In this he failed, although he 
instituted his school in Fryeburg early in 1818. At this time, he valued his 
anatomical collection at $5,000 and had a complete collection of books on 
anatomy, physiology, surgery, medicine, chemistry and the commencement 
of a philosophical collection. 

The school of Fryeburg did not last long. In 1820, we find him installed 
with his museum and school in Conway, N. H. In 1822, he was back at 
Fryeburg seeking to found some kind of a medical institution. 

He died at the home of his friend, Dr. Sweat in Parsonsfield, Maine in 
November 1824, of lung fever. 

After his death, his famous collection of specimens and his library, 
which was valued by him at $14,000, was most unfortunately dispersed. 

Ramsay was a genius but like all such, he was too eccentric for ordinary 
humanity to understand and endure. His temper was so irascible and his 
vanity was so great that he could not cooperate long with his equals in posi- 
tion. One after another, he quarreled with all of them. He met with much 
opposition, with covert insinuation, envy and malice from some professional 
men of standing and nearly all stood aloof. His ideas of practice were op- 
posed to those which were current in his day. 

He was not only proud but vain for he did not forget himself for a 
single moment. He considered himself a perfect specimen of humanity, 
while, in fact, he was a singular piece of deformity. His height did not 
exceed five feet, with a crooked back, short neck, large head, limbs clumsy 
and misshapen and the whole man seemed to be thrown together by nature 
in a fit or whim of negligence. 

He was a fine anatomist and lecturer and a wonderful dissector, and, 
at one time remarked “that he acknowledged only two superiors as an 
anatomist—God Almighty and John Hunter.” He practiced medicine and 
surgery and was famous for his treatment of fever. His eloquence was com- 
pelling as his students and others were enchanted by his lectures. 
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It was in Fryeburg that he conceived and planned in part, his work on 
anatomy, of which the volume on the heart and brain forms a portion. 
While in Edinburgh in 1812 and 1813, he brought out the first part of his 
projected work on anatomy under the title “Anatomy of the heart, cranium 
and brain,” Edinburgh, 1$12. Second edition, enlarged. Edinburgh 1813. 
He had designed bringing out the other five fasciculi in England as set forth 
in his prospectus, but evidently could not find a publisher and until his death, 
he was constantly endeavoring to get his work issued in some form or other. 
Dr. Bradley in 1883 states, that the drawings for these remaining five parts 
had disappeared and had never been satisfactorily accounted for. 

Dr. Ramsay early learned to draw and thus was able to make his own 
drawings for his projected work on anatomy. He also engraved his own 
plates for his work on the “Heart, Cranium and Brain” and they were printed 
by R. Scott by the aquatint process. 

His letterheads were surmounted by an elaborate etching with the 
sun above, the rays striking between the heart and the brain, above which 
is the motto, ‘“To thy years there shall be no end” and below “They die and 
return to the dust.” At the bottom are three cherubims, one flying with the 
words “Stimuli, latent organization and phenomena,” one standing in sup- 
plication and one kneeling before a skull and hour-glass and weeping. In the 
lower left corner is a delicate picture of Edinburgh Castle. In the lower right 
corner is the reference Job xix, 26. The artist was I. Bowen, Esq. AMTCD 
1800. 

The prospectus for his work calls for five fasciculi in addition to the one 
of the “Heart, Cranium and Brain” published in Edinburgh in 1812 and 
1813. 

The Boston Medical Library has the drawings for these parts, all as- 
sembled and numbered by Dr. Ramsay. It also has a sixth part and what 
might be called a seventh experimental part. 

A list of the parts is as follows: 

1. Trunk—1814x12 in Anterior View. 5 plates. 

2. Trunk—1814x12 in Posterior View. 7 plates. 

3. Inferior Extremity—16x12)4 in Anterior and Posterior Views. 5 
plates. 

4. Superior Extremity—16x12¥4 in Anterior view. 7 plates. 

§. Superior Extremity—16x12¥4 in Posterior view. 4 plates. 

6. Head, Neck & Shoulder—9'x11!4 in Oblong. 6 plates. 

There is a large portfolio of loose drawings in all stages which show his 
method of work. He was particular as there are many discarded drawings. 

The process is that of superimposed plates with cut-outs to show the 
underlying structures. The various structures, blood vessels, muscles, etc., 
are shown in their natural colors. The cutting on some of the plates is so 
delicate, particularly in the plates of the extremities, that it must have made 
it impracticable to publish those sections. 

The first steps in the production of a plate was to draw the outline of 
the part to be depicted. If the ground or bottom plate, it was then colored. 
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If a plate to be superimposed, the cut-outs were then made, probably with 
a very sharp knife, and the structures were then colored. 

The registration of the plates called for the most delicate kind of work. 
The foundation for the large series of trunk and extremities is the bony 
structure. For the head and neck part, the venous system. The back of each 
plate is covered with descriptive text. 

The part which I have called the seventh experimental one is different 
from the other six, as it uses the method of superimposed flaps. It is a draw- 
ing of the head and neck, front view, to which is attached two complicated 
series of superimposed flaps and one single flap. This drawing is not num- 
bered or lettered and, for this reason, I consider it an experiment on the part 
of Dr. Ramsay. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL 
By Miss BertHA Ha.iaoM, Librarian 


The west is known as a place of impressive distances but although 
these may be valuable assets in many ways, they may also act as limitations. 
They produce the limitations of time and space. Miles, and the time it takes 
to traverse them, hem in the physician who is located in a small town in a 
sparsely settled country and make it impossible for him to meet his con- 
freres for exchange of ideas except on rare occasions. It is to the written 
word he must look for much of his contact with the world at large and for 
his knowledge of the advances in his profession. In Oregon there are many 
physicians who belong to this group. 

There are also many physicians who live in localities well enough popu- 
lated to support a group of physicians so that a successful medical society 
is possible. Guest speakers may address the society at times but often the 
members present papers at the meetings. Then the need of a medical refer- 
ence library is brought home to them but the small medical society, as a rule, 
does not have sufficient money to maintain a library of any size. 

Individuals from both of these groups and many in larger centers may 
be interested in medical research and want to devote time and money 
towards serious study. To such workers the need of a medical reference 
library is paramount and as a rule the writings they may need will be 
scattered so widely in many publications that they must consult indexes, 
source books and elaborate journal sets. Rarely is there an individual who 
can provide himself with all these tools. 
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It is with such people as these in mind, and incidentally, any others, as 
public health workers and technicians, who may be interested in reading 
medical literature, that a Medical Library Service through what is virtually 
a state medical library has been organized at the University of Oregon 
Medical School Library. Although the title of state medical library is not an 
official one, this is a state project in that part of the funds are received 
from the Oregon State Board of Medical Examiners in accordance with an 
act of law. No direct charge, except for postage, is made for the service but 
the physicians of the state contribute indirectly to the support of the library 
through their medical societies and the annual registration fee which they 
pay to the Oregon State Board of Medical Examiners. 

The Medical Library Service which is offered is four-fold: 

1. Loan Service. Medical books and periodicals may be borrowed 
from the library. 

2. Reference Service. Questions requiring information on special 
points may be referred to the library. This covers such matters as the 
location of journal articles, descriptions of technique, addresses, historical 
questions, etc. 

3. Bibliographic Service. Comprehensive lists of the literature on 
medical subjects may be requested. 

4. Current Literature Checking Service. Borrowers may request that 
the current medical periodicals which are received by the library be checked 
for articles pertinent to subjects of interest to them. 

All these points are designed to facilitate research and reference work. 
A definite request must be made each time literature is wanted, as no books 
or journals are sent regularly to borrowers month by month. 

In effect, service similar to this is granted by many libraries and has 
been granted by this one constantly since its organization in 1919 but since 
October 1, 1930 a definite effort has been made to call it to the attention 
of the physicians of the state. Letters have been sent out, personal visits 
have been made, society meetings have been addressed, lists of new books 
have been distributed and exhibits have been arranged at state meetings. 

A survey of results shows that twice as many books and journals were 
used under the Medical Library Service plan in 1931 as in 1929; that 2354 
requests were referred to the library in 1931; that 507 out of 1275 phy- 
sicians in Oregon use the service and that they reside in 52 different towns. 
These figures are not large, especially to one used to large libraries and thickly 
populated centers but they indicate a real desire on the part of many phy- 
sicians to do special studying and research and to follow up all possibilities 
which may be of aid to them in their profession. Word comes that “this is a 
great help to us in general practice. About the best break we have had so 
far.” 





KEEPING UP WITH THE LITERATURE 


An Editorial from the Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association, 
vol. 25, 1932, page 88. 


We were much interested a few days ago to hear a colleague say that he 
believed in “keeping up” with medical literature. After he was gone 
we made a few calculations to see what really “keeping up” would mean. 
We found for example that the literature in some of the narrowest special- 
ties would more than keep a man busy if he should attempt to read it all. 
Of course it is hardly necessary that one should feel under obligation 
to read everything that is written, but it is interesting to know that if one 
should begin to read everything medical that was written last year, and should 
spend eight hours a day six days a week and fifty weeks a year, it would take 
him in the neighborhood of one hundred years to do it. At that time our 
well read man would actually be ninety-nine years behind the times. 

There are at the present time about sixteen hundred medical journals of 
various kinds and in all languages being published. A very few medical 
libraries take anything near half of this number. The Library of Indiana 
University School of Medicine has a current subscription list of about four 
hundred, which includes most of the really important ones and a number that 
are only of local interest. In the great mass of literature that is being 
printed one could easily become completely bewildered. The great single 
help in this connection is the remarkable abstract service of the American 
Medical Association as printed each week in the Journal of the A. M. A. 
By watching the abstracts and the titles one can in a short time get an 
idea of what is going on and then for the small sum of six cents can borrow 
any of the articles which may have caught his fancy. It is quite surprising 
that a great many men who read the Journal of the A. M. A. each week 
have never noticed the fine print at the head of the abstracts which grants 
to fellows the privilege of borrowing anything in the library of the A. M. A. 
It really is quite impossible to keep up with the literature in a big way, 
even when one is next door to a fine library, but there is no reason why 
everyone who takes the Journal of the A. M. A. cannot know what is going 
on, and read an article in some uncommon periodical if he wants to bad 
cnough. And the best antidote for “Cockiness” and the “know it all” spirit 
that we can think of is for one to open the current numbers of the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus—two big volumes a year—which con- 
tains nothing but the titles of the most important articles written that year 
in the more important journals. Apparently of the making of books there 
is no end, and certainly much study is a weariness of the flesh. 





THE HIGH COST OF CURRENT MEDICAL PERIODCIALS 


By Fiecpinc H. Garrison, M. D., Liprarnian, WELCH MeEpicaL Liprary, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


The high cost of literature, medical or secular, is a mathematical func- 
tion of the high cost of living, in other words, of the inflation of values 
which came in with the World War and went on expanding until the 
Lubble burst in the financial crash of 1929. The World War brought about 
ominous transvaluations everywhere. Its abrupt onset got on _pcoples’ 
nerves and, in consequence, everybody, from bell-hop to bull-head, from 
roustabout to ruler, got the war “on the brain.” It became the common 
staple of conversation, displacing even the matutinal commonplaces about 
the weather. People talked about it incessantly, in most cases from a dim 
realization of the fact that it spelled the end of the old order of things, 
the destruction of a decadent or worn-out civilization, the eventual triumph 
of the machine over man, of hands over heads. Our own country, albeit 
professedly neutral, became in reality, a virtual museum of ethnology, with 
race divided against race to the mathematical limit of “find the American,” 
and a strong sectional division of opinion between East and West. By the 
time of our entry into the War, many engaged in intellectual pursuits began 
to find their occupations gone. College professors found themselves lectur- 
ing to empty benches, literary people perforce made the war their centric 
theme, publishers’ agents deliberately activated the production of literature 
of military interest, even stenographers, secretaries and touch-operators faced 
unemployment via sadly diminished incomes. With our entry into the war, 
however, everything “clicked.” Many people flocked to the colors as to a 
band-wagon of employment. College professors took on military avocations 
in mufti or in uniform. Over 30,000 American physicians were commis- 
sioned officers in the Medical Reserve Corps, and the draft did the rest. 
Even under the new dispensation, civilians passed rapidly from one military 
employment to another and there was a constant cry for more personnel. In 
consequence of all this, human life and labor at first cheap, became more and 
more expensive, as time wore on, while the prices of food, raiment, shelter 
and the material of war soared to unheard of heights. At the same time, 
since money is “the sinews of war” and armies travel on their bellies, the all 
but bankrupted allied nations borrowed liberally of the United States and 
some of these moneys were not spent for military purposes. By Armistice 
Day, our whole nation was virtually mobilized for war. At the end of 1918, 
when people began to drift back to their old civilian employments, the cost 
of labor was as high as that of food and raiment. Machine gun operators 
and experts in motor mechanics from the front were offered salaries of $25,- 
000 per annum, on the theory that wartime experience had made them 
masters of “mechanical ability,” i. e. of insight into machinery and the 
science of mechanisms of precision. It was hard to get hold of mechanics, 
electricians, gas-fitters, steam-fitters, messengers and ordinary day laborers of 
whatever kind. The influenza epidemic of 1918-19 demonstrated an appall- 
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ing dearth of doctors and nurses, so much so, in fact, that after the war, hun- 
dreds of American cities in our most progressive states turned out to be utterly 
devoid of physicians and had to resort to public health nurses for medical 
aid and attention. The prow-wave of profiteering, top-notch prices and 
general “prosperity” went on unabated up to the panic of 1929. Only a 
few sensed ‘‘the rumble of the distant drum,” in other words, that, as Dr. 
Fabian Franklin observed, the high cost of living was the cost of high living 
and would eventually have to be paid for. The “prosperity” of 1918-28 has 
been described as a Pactolian flood of gold, flowing down incessantly, secur- 
ing million dollar gate-receipts to pugilists and royal incomes to movie- 
queens, apparently unexhaustible, but ending as abruptly as it began. By 
1930, the grim ghost of unemployment began to stalk abroad, food, raiment 
and other material commodities began to get cheaper, England fringed the 
abyss of bankruptcy through the dole, Germany went bankrupt anyhow, 
and the Central and Eastern European nations were on the verge of falling 
between the two stools of Fascism and Sovietism. The world was either to 
be capitalized or communized, in either case, to be brutalized, in lieu of the 
sane medium tenucre tutissimum. 

And what was happening to medical literature all this while? Main- 
tained at the ordinary level for a few weeks after the declaration of war, 
it had, by the beginning of 1915, deteriorated perceptibly, both as to quality 
and quantity. In Russia after the Revolution, it became virtually non- 
existent, and while Germany, Italy, Switzerland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries Kept up their quota fairly well, several important French periodicals 
were discontinued in mid-course, England cut down on the publication of 
books at a certain point and Austria, in particular, Vienna, experienced the 
extremes of war-impoverishment. For a long time after the Armistice, the 
quality of the output of medical literature was poor or trivial. Even the 
German medical journals of the period were full of trash, and until the 
old valuta of the Reichsmark was established, there seemed to be little in- 
centive to improvement. With the rehabilitation of the Reichsmark, how- 
ever, the fictive high prices of medical periodicals, which had obtained per- 
force under lower valuta, were maintained. In other words, physicians and 
medical libraries found themselves paying unheard of prices for these items. 
Something similar has been going on latterly with regard to the prices of a 
few American medical periodicals since the financial crash of 1929. The 
exhaustive tabulation by Robert and Schaltenbrand, in this number, goes to 
show, in fact, that the foreign rates of some current European medical 
periodicals are no higher than those of some American medical periodicals, 
of the same quality and format, since the slump of 1929. The great stumb- 
ling block, for medical librarians and research workers of moderate income, 
has been the cost of certain German medical periodicals of strictly scientific 
type, printed in the very best manner, on superior paper, sometimes with 
expensive illustrations, but at rates which are now prohibitive. Single num- 
bers of these periodicals may cost anywhere from $5 to $10. A volume 
usually comprises 4-6 of such numbers, and in the case of such periodicals 
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as Virchow’s Archiv or the Biochemische Zeitschrift, there may be as many 
as 4-14 volumes per annum, bringing the annual supscription rate up to 
around $100. This would have been unthinkable before the war. On the 
other hand, these very periodicals, almost without exception, pay the 
scientific physicians who contribute articles, at a flat rate of 40 marks per 
16 pages and 100 reprints for articles of not more than 16 pages (50 re- 
prints for longer articles). They seldom, however, state a flat annual sub- 
scription rate, which is disingenuous, although the high price of separate 
numbers is sometimes featured at the bottom of the cover. English and 
American medical periodicals, of the same scientific type, almost invariably 
state the annual subscription rate on the front or back or withinside the 
cover. Very few of the English and almost none of the French or American 
medical periodicals pay their contributors or furnish reprints gratis. As a 
rule, too, payment to contributors is sometimes confined to citizens of the 
country, or to put it differently, contributors, since the war, are usually 
native sons and the outland contributor, who expects an honorarium, will 
find himself at pains to collect it. It is like the old proverb of Scotch fisher 
folk: We maun gie our ain fish-guts to our ain sea-mews. 

From the careful tabulations made by Messrs. Robert and Schalten- 
brand in this issue, it is plain that the foreign subscription rates of American 
medical periodicals of whatever type are usually lower and more reasonable 
than those of European periodicals of the same type; that the cost of the 
big German weeklies, of the type of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association is lower than that of the British Medical Journal or the Lancet; 
that the cost of the French medical periodicals is, at present lowest of all, 
by reason of the extremely low valuta of the franc, and that the cost of the 
German medical periodicals of scientific types is, in some cases, prohibitive. 
At the same time, the subscription rates of certain foreign and domestic 
periodicals approximate to about the same figure. The first group covers 
items at $5-$6 per annum. Of these Brain (26), Human Biology (54), Isis 
(56) and Janus (57) might be described as bargains. In respect of quantity 
and variety of material and illustrations, the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, at $3.50 per volume, is the most reasonable of all in price. 
With regard to quality of material, the Bulletin of the New York Academy 
of Medicine (12 numbers at $2 per annum) is the most exemplary and de- 
serving medical periodical in the world. Items in Group II are to be had 
at about $7 per annum, items in group III at about $8-9 per 
annum, items in Group IV at about $10 per annum. Look- 
ing into the German items, it will be seen that prohibitive rates usually attach 
to periodicals characterized by expensive paper printing, illustrations and 
extra quantity of material. The Biochemische Zeitschrift comprises annually 
anywhere from 6 to 14 volumes at the flat rate of 28 marks per volume of 
6 numbers. By comparison with the average periodical at $6.75 per annum, 
this may not seem excessive, in view of the quantity of the material 
produced, material which may cover as much as 1'% linear feet (or 0.75) 
cubic feet of shelf-space per annum. But in respect of quality of material, 
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this journal is far inferior to Hoppe-Seyler’s Zeitschrift, published in four 
volumes (at $14.40) per annum, which has steadfastly maintained a fine and 
noble tradition for superior output, at moderate cost, to libraries and labor- 
atory workers. Were it not for the volumes of Biochemische Zeitschrift 
published during 1906-14, it would almost seem as if this journal were cash- 
ing in on the possibilities of post-bellum profiteering via mass production. 
Yet the contributors to the 14 volumes of Biochemische Zeitschrift published 
during 1930 (covering 6890 pages) must have received $4134 for their ar- 
ticles at $0.60 per page, apart from the 60-100 reprints furnished for each 
article, which would also cost something. This journal would seem to out- 
pace all others in mass production. In the eyes of biochemists, it connotes 
quantity, where the Hoppe Seyler Zeitschrift connotes quality. By compari- 
son, the annual subscription rate of the English Biochemical Journal ($17) 
does not seem excessive, if we consider the enormous size of the individual 
numbers, each a volume in itself. On the other hand, $79.50 for 3 annual 
volumes of Archiv fur Entwicklungsmechanik, $103.57 for 4 annual volumes 
of Archiv fur Psychiatrie, $86.75 for 4 annual volumes of Archiv fur 
Gynakologie, $95.60 for 4 annual volumes of Archiv fur klinische Chirurgie, 
$111.98 per annum for 4 volumes of Virchow’s Archiv, $134 for 3 annual 
volumes of the Zeitschrift fur Anatomie is decidedly excessive, even when 
we consider the superior quality of paper and printing and the many photo- 
graphic illustrations, in lieu of the old lithographic plates. The American 
equivalent of such journals as these is The American Journal of Physiology 
at $24-$32 for 3-4 annual volumes; yet, in view of the quantity and the 
high quality of the material, this is not excessive by comparison with the 
annual rates just listed. Considering the profusion of photographic illustra- 
tions in the Journal of the American Medical Association, it is obvious that 
other expensively illustrated periodicals cannot compete with the A. M. A. 
Journal in extent of sales and subscriptions (over 90,000 copies). Along with 
the German periodicals above listed, the biggest sinners in respect of prohibi- 
tive prices are the Ergebnisse ($18-30 for a single annual volume) , the Archiv 
fur Dermatologie ($92.25 for four annual volumes). The Chemisches Cen- 
tralblatt ($50 for one annual volume), The Journal fur Psychologie und 
Neurologie ($60 for 2 annual volumes). The Zeitschrift fur die gesamte 
experimentelle Medizin ($173.30 for 6 annual volumes), The Zeitschrift fur 
hlinische Medizin ($74.55 for 3 annual volumes), The Zeitschrift fur Kon- 
stitutionslebre ($82.25 for 3 annual volumes) and the Zeitschrift fur 
Zellforschung ($123.66 for 3 annual volumes). These prohibitive subscrip- 
tion rates are said to be controlled and maintained by one or two publishers, 
who monopolize the business. Robert and Schaltenbrand show that the 
German periodicals cost annually $3,204.32 or five times more than the 
American ($577.18), eight times more than the British and sixteen times 
more than the French. Over 70 per cent of money available for periodical 
subscriptions goes to Germany. And these German periodicals cover over 52 
per cent of the total number of volumes obtainable from all countries and 
over 47 per cent of the total number of pages in such volumes. In other 
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words, the articles in the periodical literature of recent German medicine are 
extraordinarily lengthy, prolix and verbose, and about this matter, the best 
type of German savant will make merry on occasion, if you can draw him 
out. Legal documents are often so wordy as to be unscientific and therefore 
unintelligible, for the reason that scriveners of old time were paid by the 
word, hence made such documents as prolix as possible. In like manner, 
contributors to modern German medical periodicals are apt to make their 
Arbeiten long and stodgy, because it pays more and because lengthier con- 
tributions have the air of being more learned. As with many specimens 
of recent fiction by money-making scribes (Owen Wister’s “irregular prac- 
titioners”), what could be said in a dozen pages or less is spread out to cover 
100-150. Nothnagel once told one of these 100-page investigators that the 
greatest scientific contributions to medicine seldom cover more than a few 
pages or so, nevertheless he would “try to read his article.” Another ironical 
professor was given to weighing such contributions in a scale, as if the 
mental energy required to produce them were expressible in foot-pounds. We 
may be sure that neither he, nor any subsequent inquirer after knowledge 
would be foolish enough to attempt to read them. Indeed, it is common 
opinion that no specialist in medicine could hope to read all the current 
literature on his specialty and retain his reason. The proposition to set off 
the difficulty by monthly and annual collections of abstracts for each spe- 
cialty, some of them covering three volumes per annum and costing any- 
where from $8.50 to $68 yearly, or $770.95 in toto, would not seem to 
help matters much. Experienced librarians know that monthly abstracts, re- 
views and year-books of medical literature are seldom consulted, for the 
reason that such abstracts, unless done by a master-hand are frequently mis- 
leading and often miss the true inwardness of a book or article. It takes a 
great deal of ability, real knowledge and intellectual courage to write an 
informing, truth telling review of the tritest book, and the elaborate pointil- 
lisme implicit in an endless array of abstracted material is just as fate-giving 
to the mind as the same number of relatively commonplace themes exploited, 
cach of them, on canvases of vast dimensions. The slogan for the future 
would, or should, be: A humane habit of brevity at the source. As Billings 
put it, first have something to say, then say it as briefly as possible, stop when 
you have said it, and give your paper an informing title, telling your readers 
at the start just what it is all about. In the matter of lengthiness, all of us 
are hardened sinners. Even this paper is too long. In my boyhood days in 
Washington, the offices of business men were often adorned with a picture of 
a man in a coffin, bearing the legend, ‘““This man was talked to death.” So, 
too, Stendhal once threatened to sue a pitiless talker for “making an attempt 
upon his life.’ To great segments of recent matter in medical periodicals, 
the Satz vom heiligen Schiller is still apposite and applicable: Was ist der 
langen Rede kurzer Sinn? 











EXCHANGE NOTES 


The following are some extracts from letters received by the manager 
this season expressing appreciation of the value of the Exchange. They 
are printed so that each library offering material may know how much their 
efforts are appreciated. 

“It has pleased us very much that our small library could furnish as 
much wished-for material.” 

“I, for one, do appreciate the Exchange, for it is not only saving a lot 
of money, but most important of all we are able to get numbers that cannot 
be purchased.” 

“At last we have... v. 10 No. 8. As we have been checking it on 
every list, you will be relieved to know the good news.” 

“You know I have always appreciated the Exchange, and right now 
we are trying to get some material ready for you.” 

“We are receiving much valuable material through the Exchange and 
are glad to help in the work it is doing.” 

“May I take this opportunity of saying that we have received an 
enormous amount of valuable material through the Exchange during the 
last two years, for which we are deeply grateful.” 

“I have received several nice packages of journals, and I thank you 
sincerely for your assistance.” 

“The material that we have received has been of great value to us and 
we appreciate the Exchange which gives us the opportunity to keep our files 
complete.” 

“I wish to thank you for all the fine things we have procured through 
the Exchange.” 

“All during the winter we have been receiving material from the Ex- 
change lists which has been of enormous help in filling in gaps in our files. 
I can’t tell you how valuable this agency is to the library...... 

It may be of interest to some of the new members to know that the 
following libraries which are still members of the Association sent duplicate 
and want lists for the Exchange, July 1899. (See Medical Libraries, v. 2 
No. 3, p. 104). 

Cleveland Medical Library Association. 

The Quine Library (University of Illinois College of Medicine). 

Luzerne County Medical Society Library. 

Rhode Island Medical Society. 

Treadwell Library, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Medical Library, McGill College. 

Colorado Medical Library Association. 

Pittsburgh Academy of Medicine. 
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NEW LIBRARY MEMBERS SINCE LAST BULLETIN 


B2. Los Angeles County General Hospital Library, Los Angeles, California. 

B27. Agramonte Memorial Library, Louisiana State University Medical 
Center, Charity Hospital, New Orleans. 

C67. The Christ Hospital Medical Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A71. Hahnemann Medical College Library, 235 N. 15th St. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A73. Pathological Department, University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Miss A. L. Morrow, 
Librarian. 

C78. Rhode Island Medical Society Library, 106 Francis Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


CHANGE IN NAME OF LIBRARY 


A67. Lakeside Hospital Library: Change name to—Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Department of Medicine Library, Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B87. Medical Library Service: Change name to—University of Wiscon- 
sin, School of Medicine, Library, 428 N. Charter Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Miss Gladys Ransay, Librarian. 


RESIGNATION 


15. Hospital Library and Service Bureau, American Hospital Association, 
18 E. Division Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, 1931-1932 


Miss Olive Ball, White Memorial Hospital Library, 312 N. Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles, California. 


Miss Eleanor F. Hamilton, 1100 Mission Road, Los Angeles, California. 


Mrs. Helen D. Townsend, Barlow Medical Library, 742 N. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Jeannette Cyr Stern, Library, Letterman General Hospital, U. S. Army, 
Presidio of San Francisco, California. 

Mrs. Martha B. Koopman, Librarian, Los Angeles County Health Dept., 132 
W. 1st St., Los Angeles, California. 

Miss Frida Pliefke, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 

Sanford V. Larkey, University of California Medical School, San Francisco, 
California. 

Mrs. Florence A. Cooksley, 13 Prince Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret L. Potter, 15 Mesa Ave. San Francisco, California. 

Miss Lurine Hightower, 208 Medical Arts Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Miss Ruth M. Volk, Euclid Ave. & Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Mildred McMillan Jordan, 690 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Apt. 10, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE MEDICAL REFERENCE 
JOURNALS PUBLISHED BY THE FIRM OF JULIUS SPRINGER 
IN BERLIN 

A) Referatenblatter. 


The following reference journals aim to review the total medico— 
biological literature of the world in a brief, dependable and comprehensive 
manner. 

Kongresszentralblatt f. d. ges. inn. Medizin, 3 vols. p. year 

Zentralorgan f. d. ges. Chirurgie u. ihre Grenzgebiete, 3 vols. p. 


y 
Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Ophthalmologie u. ihre Grenzgeb. 114 vols. 
SEE IIIT sininisicscnnssotasanleihinsbinitibn iets asienieetaniiaictaniahiebistesinnseenscuiiannne 
Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Kinderheilkunde, 1 vol. p. year 
Berichte u. d. ges. Biologie: 
A) Berichte u. d. wissensch. Biologie, 3 vols. per year 
B) Berichte u. d. ges. Physiologie u. experiment. Pharmak- 
ologie, 4 vols. p. year 
Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Neurologie u. Psychiatrie, 3 vols. p. year..$51.00 
Zentralblatt f. Haut u. Geschlechtskrankheiten sowie deren 
Grenzgebiete, 3 vols. p. year 
Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Hygiene mit Einschluss der Bakteriologie 
und Immunitatslehre, 2'% vols. p. year 
Zentralblatt f. Hals—, Nasen— und Ohrenheilkunde sowie 
deren Grenzgebiete, 1! vols. p. year 
Berichte u. d. ges. Gynakologie und Geburtshilfe sowie deren 
Grenzgebiete, 2 vols. p. year 
Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Radiologie, 2 vols. p. year 
Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Tuberkuloseforschung, 2 vols. p. year 


Approximate cost, per year $540.00 

In order to succeed in reporting quickly, dependably and comprehens- 
ively on the entire pertinent world literature a bureau organization has been 
created, and some of its activities are outlined below: 

1. Every scientifically valuable journal of domestic or foreign or- 
igin—altogether more than six hundred German and one thousand foreign 
publications—have been procured for the bureau by the publishing house. 
The Zentralblatt organization is thus the only place in Germany—perhaps 
even the only place in the world—where the whole medico—biological 
journal literature has been brought together. 

2. The incoming journals are scanned by all the editors every day. 
The articles to be reviewed are indexed by a library trained clerical staff 
and sent to the abstracters indicated by the editors. 

Every abstracter—as a matter of principle—receives only such articles as 
belong to the field in which he is especially competent, because of his scien- 
tific researches. 
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The automatic control exercised by the main office ensures the coopera- 
tion of the abstracter within a specified time limit. To avoid unnecessary 
work one abstract touching several fields is published in each of the respective 
Zentralblatter. But whenever special points of interest should be brought 
out separate abstracts are provided. 

What may be achieved with such an organization has been shown in the 
volumes of the Zentralblatter published to date. 

The annual price of the Zentralblatter is admittedly high. It is ex- 
plained, however, by the size of the organization, the terrific expense of ob- 
taining the complete domestic and foreign journal material, not to mention 
the publishing cost. 

The Zentralblatter are meant to make it superfluous, at least for German 
readers, to subscribe to foreign publications. Special efforts will be made 
to have the important foreign articles carefully abstracted in detail so that 
it will be generally unnecessary to look up the original articles. 

B) JAHRESBERICHTE, at the same time registers to the Zentralblatter. 

The publishing company has made further efforts to concentrate 
abstract services and to lighten the burden of the book market. _It realizes 
that under present day conditions repetitions must be avoided. It also 
realizes that publications meant for abstract purposes cannot achieve their 
aims unless perfectly organized. Therefore it was decided to link a number 
of well known medical Jahresberichte with the Zentralblatter covering the 
same subject. These Jahresberichte incidentally are also the annual indices 
for their respective Zentralblatter. Their titles follow: 


Jahresbericht Innere Medizin, cost in 1929 

Jahresbericht Chirurgie, cost in 1929 

Jahresbericht Ophthalmologie, cost in 1929 

Jahresbericht Kinderheilkunde, cost in 1929 

Jahresbericht Physiologie u. Exper. Pharmakologie, cost in 1929 28.00 
Jahresbericht Urologie, cost in 1929 9.00 
Jahresbericht Gynakologie u. Geburtshilfe, cost in 1929 

Jahresbericht Neurologie u. Psychiatrie, cost in 1929 : 
Jahresbericht Haut— und Geschlechtskrankheiten, cost in 1929 17.25 
Jahresbericht Tuberkuloseforschung, cost in 1929 

Jahresbericht Hals—, und Nasen Ohrenheilkunde, cost in 1929. 12.00 
Jahresbericht Wissenschaftliche —* cost in 1929 

Jahresbericht Radiologie, cost in 1929 - ‘sa 

Jahresbericht Veterinar — Medizin, cost in 1929. 


Total for 1929 $230.95 


The Jahresberichte as reference works have one advantage over the 
Zentralblatter which appear every week or every other week, inasmuch as 
the reader will find the whole literature of one year mentioned in a single 
chapter. In the Zentralblatter he would have to go through every issue and 
gather his data as he went along. In order to make the advantages of the 
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Jahresberichte available to the users of the Zentralblatter annual indices for 
the Zentralblatter were worked into the corresponding Jahresberichte. In 
these Jahresberichte all the articles of one year are grouped systematically 
and cited, if abstracted, with the volume and page numbers of the Zentral- 
blatter in which the abstracts may be found. In addition to this, most of the 
Jahresberichte present critical reviews of the major subjects, written by 
authorities and based on the abstracts published in the Zentralblatter. The 
Jahresberichte also give those titles which have not been abstracted in the 
Zentralblatter. 

The publishers are of the opinion that this combination of Jahresregister 
and Zentralblatt represents the ideal solution of the abstract service problem. 

It is to be hoped that the organization described herein will continue 
to receive in ever increasing measure the interest and support of all those 
working in the medical sciences. It took years of sacrifice on the part of the 
publishers to build up the organization since they did not receive financial 
assistance. The Chemisches Zentralblatt or the Physikalische Berichte 
can rely on large scientific societies and the huge industrial interests 
backing them. The undersigned, however, had to be satisfied with the mere 
moral support of the scientific societies interested in their project. 
Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 23/24. Signed: 

Julius Springer, 
Publishing Company. 
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